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Summary 

World  trade  in  dairy  products  in  1959  set  a  postwar  record,  as  trade  in  all 
whole  milk  products,  except  evaporated  milk,  registered  gains.    Adding  impetus 
to  the  increased  volume  of  trade  in  1959  vas  the  drought  in  Western  Europe, 
which  contrihuted  to  short  supplies  in  this  area  of  the  world. 

New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  continued  to  be  the 
major  supplying  countries.    The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  major  importer. 
However,  substantially  more  dairy  products  were  shipped  to  the  West  European 
Continent,  as  short  supplies  existed  in  this  area  due  to  the  dry  summer. 
Butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  exports  to  Western  Europe  led  the  increase  being 
up  109  million  pounds  and  63  million  pounds,  respectively. 

Mainly  due  to  a  substantial  decline  in  butter  exports,  world  trade  in  dairy 
products  will  be  down  in  i960.  Trade  in  other  whole  milk  products  will  in- 
crease. 


Butter 


J  °^  ^'^^^'^  increased  3  percent  in  1959  to  a  postwar  record  of 

1.2  billion  pounds.    Of  the  fifteen  butter  exporting  countries  New  Zealand, 
Denmark,  Australia,  and  the  Netherlands  accounted  for  79  percent  of  total 
shipments.    New  Zealand  and  Australia  increased  exports  1*3  million  pounds 
each,  as  the  former  country  maintained  its  position  as  first-ranking  butter 
supplier.    Australia  was  the  third  largest  exporter  in  1959.    The  second 
ranking  supplier  (Denmark)  increased  exports  3  percent,  while  the  fourth- 
ranking  supplier  (The  Netherlands)  showed  a  decrease  of  10  percent.  Argentina 
increased  exports  over  3  times  to       million  pounds  and  thus  became  the  fifth- 
ranking  butter  sixpplier. 


Unlike  1958  the  butter  market  was  less  concentrated  as  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  accounted  for  76  percent  of  the  total  in  1959  compared  with  80  percent 
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in  1958-    Snaller  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  were  mainly  due  to  the  rela- 
tively high  prices  on  the  vorld  butter  market  in  the  last  half  of  1959.  West 
Germany  was  the  second  most  iarportant  butter  market  in  1959,  increasing  its 
imports  by  360k  million  pounds  to  73-1  million  pounds.    France,  normally  a 
country  self-sufficient  in  butter,  imported  62.3  million  pounds  in  1959,  to 
help  alleviate  a  temporary  shortage  caused  by  the  summer  drought. 

Exports  of  butter  in  i960  will  be  down  slightly  from  the  record  level  of 
1959  but  will  be  slightly  higher  than  tie  1958  level  of  1,177  million  pounds, 
as  trade  within  the  West  European  area  levels  off  •    Exports  from  New  2iealand 
and  Denmark,  the  two  major  exporting  countries,  will  be  down  with  New  2iealand 
showing  the  largest  decline.    Shipments  from  Australia  will  also  be  down  some 
in  i960.    The  Netherlands  will  probably  show  an  increase. 

Cheese 

World  trade  in  cheese  totaled  937  million  pounds  in  1959;  up  5  percent  from 
the  previous  year.    Western  Europe  was  again  the  major  market,  tedcing  77  per- 
cent of  total  exports.    The  Netherlands  and  Denmark  increased  exports  8  percent 
each,  as  the  former  country  maintained  its  position  as  number  one  cheese  ex- 
porter.   New  Zealand  showed  exports  of  198  million  pounds,  down  7  percent  from 
1958-    Belgixim,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  were  the  only  small  siipplying 
countries  to  report  declines  in  1959^  as  exports  from  other  small  exporting 
countries  increased  8  percent  to  3^3  million  pounds. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  major  cheese  market  in  1959^  taking  308 
million  pounds  —  up  33  million  pounds  from  1958.    New  Zealsmd  remained  the 
major  United  King^dom  siq^lier,  but  the  Netherlands  and  Australia  increased 
exports  to  this  important  market  substantially.    Imports  by  West  Germany,  the 
second-ranking  cheese  io^orter,  were  up  slightly. 

Indications  are  that  cheese  exportB  in  I960  will  be  up  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year,  as  exports  by  New  Zealand,  the  second-ranking  supplier,  were  up  sub- 
stantially in  first-half  I96O.    Shipments  by  the  Netherlands  and  Australia  will 
be  up.    Denmark's  exports  may  be  down  slightly. 

Dry  Whcle  Milk 

Dry  vhole  milk  exports  increased  13  percent  in  1959  to  23O  million  pounds^ 
with  the  Netherlands  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase.   The  Netherlands  ex- 
ported 90  million  pounds  In  1959*  ^  36  percent  from  1958.   Exports  by  Denmazk 
declined  8  percent  to  53  million  pounds.   Mainly  due  to  the  relatively  high 
price  for  U.  S«  dry  vhole  mllk^  exports  from  this  countxy  were  down  ag&ln  In 
1959. 
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The  Venezuelan  market  continued  to  expand  in  1959,  as  takings  were  up  7 
million  pounds  to  79  million.    The  Netherlands  was  the  only  country  to  show 
a  sizable  increase  in  shipments  to  Venezuela,  although  takings  from  Canada 
and  Denmark  were  up  slightly.    Trade  to  Western  Europe  and  Asia  was  up  sub- 
stantially, mainly  due  to  increased  shijaaents  by  the  Netherlamds  to  these 
areas  • 

Trade  in  dry  whole  milk  will  continue  to  expand  in  196O,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree  as  takings  by  Venezuela,  the  major  market  may  level  off  scnne  from  the 
high  level  of  1959.    However,  trade  to  Asia  and  Africa  will  continue  to  in- 
crease as  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  increase  shipments  to  these  areas. 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 

World  commercial  trade  in  nonfat  dry  milk,  rising  steadily  since  1950, 
reached  a  record  high  in  1959-  Shipments  totaled  k^O  million  pounds  in  1959 
compared  with  320  million  in  I95B  and  II6  million  in  1950.  With  the  growing 
realization  of  the  nutritional  value  of  nonfat, dry  milk,  the  market  is  ex- 
panding and  the  product  is  generally  known  and  accepted  in  most  areas  of  the 
world.  However,  cMlding  iB5)etus  to  the  increased  trade  in  1959  vas  the  short 
supply  situation  in  Western  Europe. 

The  United  States  increased  commercial  exports  hi  percent  to  lh6  million 
pounds  and  thus  remained  the  world's  leading  commercial  supplier.    New  Zealand 
was  again  the  second  largest  supplier,  exporting  111  million  pounds  in  1959 
up  31  Million  from  1956-    Australia  and  the  Netherlands  reversed  their  trend 
of  recent  years  by  increasing  exports  substantially  in  1959-    Canadian  shipments 
were  also  up  sharply,  as  this  country  was  the  third  largest  exporter  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  in  1959- 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  principal  world  market,  taking  37  percent 
of  world  exports  in  1959-    United  Kingdcan  imports  totaled  ll4-9  million  poxinds, 
up  63  million  from  1958-    Exports  into  Western  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  up  77  percent  to  1^5  million  pounds  in  1959.    West  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  increased  imports  substauitially,  as  production  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  latter  two  countries  was  down  10  and  HQ  percent, 
respectively. 

Commercial  trade  in  nonfat  dry  milk  in  I960,  altho\:igh  continuing  at  a  very 
high  level,  will  be  down  some  from  the  record  level  of  1959'    Indications  are 
that  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  down  substantially,  especially 
ia^orts  from  New  2^alahd  and  Australia.    However,  these  two  countries  will  in- 
crease exports  to  other  markets.    Although  dollar  export  shipments  from  the 
U.  S.  will  be  up  considerably,  total  conanercial  shipments  probably  will  be 
down,  mainly  because  of  reduced  shipments  under  barter  and  sales  under  Title  I, 
Public  Law  hOo. 
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Evaporated  Whole  Milk 

Evaporated  whole  milk  exports  were  down  for  the  second  successive  year  in 
1959^  as  takings  by  the  Philippines,  the  major  market,  continued  to  decline. 

The  Netherlands  increased  exports  1^  percent  to  217  million  povinds  and  thus 
accounted  for  57  percent  of  total  world  trade.    U.  S.  exports  declined  for 
the  third  successive  year,  as  taikings  by  the  Philippines  were  down  kj  Tper- 
cent-    However,  U.  S.  exports  to  Mexico  were  up  again  in  1959^  totaling 
19  million  pounds.    France  increased  exports  10  million  pounds  to  28  million 
pounds  in  1959- 

Although  imports  were  down  substantially,  the  Philippines  continued  to  be  the 
major  world  market  in  1959,  as  takings  totaled  56  million  pounds.  Cuba  became 
the  second  largest  market  in  1959,  by  importing  21  million  pounds — up  8 
million  frcMn  1958.    The  African  continent  continued  to  show  indications  of 
becoming  a  better  market  for  evaporated  whole  milk,  as  exports  to  this  area 
increased  9  percent  to  70  million  pounds. 

Indications  are  that  exports  of  evaporated  whole  milk  in  196O  will  be  up 
some  from  the  low  level  of  1959>  as  all  major  suppliers  showed  increased 
shipments  in  early  I960.    The  United  States  led  the  increase  by  exporting  71-8 
million  pounds  in  the  period  January-September  I960,  compared  with  6O.3 
million  in  the  same  period  of  1959*    The  Netherlands  increased  exports  8.9 
million  po\inds  in  the  first  half  of  I960. 

Condensed  V/hole  Milk 

World  exports  of  condensed  (sweetened)  whole  milk  totaled  573  million  pounds 
in  1959,  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  those  of  1958. 

The  Netherlands,  the  major  si^plier,  was  the  only  country  to  show  substantially 
increased  exports  in  1959>  as  their  shipments  increased  16  percent  to  309 
million  pounds.    Australia  remained  the  second  largest  exporter,  although 
shipments  declined  to  6^  million  pounds.    Exports  from  Denmark  and  the  United 
Kingdom  declined  while  France  and  the  United  States  showed  slight  gains. 

Asia,  the  major  marketing  area,  increased  takings  3  percent  to  399  million 
pounds  and,  thus  again,  took  about  70  percent  of  total  exports.    Malaya  and 
Singapore  imported  I5I  million  pounds  in  1959,  about  the  same  as  in  1958. 
Burma,  Indochina,  and  Thailand  all  increased  imports  in  1959- 

Indications  are  that  exports  of  condensed  whole  ml Ik  will  be  up  slightly  in 
i960.  Through  the  first  half  of  i960,  the  Netherlands  exported  161  million 
pounds  compared  with  lk6  million  in  the  same  period  of  1959*  The  United 
Kingdom  has  also  increatsed  shipnents  substantially  in  I960.  However,  ship- 
ments frcoa  other  major  suppliers  are  either  about  the  sane  or  down  slightly 
from  1959' 
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Table  2  —  Cheeaet    Exports  of  major  supplying  countries,  by  destination,  1958  and  1959  3/ 


Destination 


*  1958 

1959  ' 

1958 

1959  J 

1958  ' 

1  Olio 

-L"?0 

X7P7 

t  Million  1 

milion 

Million  i  Million  i 

Million  ) 

Million  ) 

mirion ! 

MUlion  i 

Million  1 

KLllion 

:  pounds 

pounds  1 

pounds 

pounds  i 

pounds  1 

pounds 

pounds  1 

pounds  1 

pounds  ! 

pounds 

Western  Europe: 

: 



0.6  :  1.5 

3.7  1 

1».3 

O.h  i 

O.k 

Belgiina-Luxenibourg  , . , . 

— 

2.9 

3.0 

3.8  ! 

3.8 

lt.5  : 

li.6  i 

1.3  • 

1.3 

0.9 

h.l 

2.0  ; 

2.0 

6.1  i 

5.5 

:  0.3 

89.0 

93.li 

7.8  . 

5.8 

0.7  i 

3.3  ! 

0.9  1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  1 

1.1  i 

0.8 

10.9 

9.U 

2.0  ! 

5.1 

1.0  : 

0.5  : 

0.2 

5.9 

5T9 

0.6  ! 

1.2 

0.2  i 

0.2 

0,6 

1.2 

1.3  i 

r.k  • 

7.6  ) 

7.8 

:  13.2 

3l*.3 

22.3 

22.9 

0.1  : 

iTl.  : 

2.2 

2.5 

2.1,  1 

2.U 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1  1 

0.1 

0.2  1 

0.2 

:       13.^  . 

31».3 

13^.8 

llil.9 

5o.i  « 

: 

9.B  ! 

20.2  J 

19.5 

Australia 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Italy 


Eastern  Europe: 
Czechoslovakia 
Germany,  East  . 

Other   

Total   


North  America: 
British  West  Indies  . . 

Canada  ...o.«  

Cuba  

Mexico   

Netherlands  W.  Indies 

United  States   

Other  

Total  o... 


3/ 


0.3 


03^ 


South  America: 

Peru  

Venezuela  ... 
Other  ....... 

Total   


Asia: 

Israel  ............ 

Japan   

Lebanon  

Malaya  t  Singapore 

Philippines   

Turkey   

Other  

Total   


Africa: 

Algeria   

Belgian  Congo   

Egypt   

French  West  Africa 

Morocco   

Tunisia   

Others   

Total   


Oceania   

All  others   

Grand  Total 


0.3 
6.0 


8.0 


0.8 

5.0 


0.2 


2.7 
0.1 


3.1 


"oTT 


h/   7.1  :  V  7.7 
: 


TO" 


O.li 

1.7 


2.3 


0.5 


2.3 
0.5 


37^ 


0.5 


2.5 
0.8 


2.5 


21.5 
0.1 


0.1 » 
0.7 ! 

0.9  : 


3.5 


0.2 
0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 

0.3 


3/ 


0.1 


0.7  t 


0.3 


0,1 


1.0 


50,5  «  1(6.5 


1/    Preliminary.    2/   Exclusive  of  donations  under  Public  Law  1;80.    3/    Less  than  50,000  poimds. 
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Table  2  --  Cheese:    Exports  of  major  8iq>pl7lng  cotintrles,  by  destination,  1958  and  1959    1/    —  contd. 


Netherlands 


New  Zealand 


Svrttzerland       ;  United  States  2/  j 


Others 


Total 


1958  j 

1959     !    1958     '    1959     '    1958     '    1959     '    1958  ' 
«                 t                 t                 :                 t  ! 

1959  \  1958  ; 

1959  \ 

1958  ; 

1959 

Million  1 
pounds  i 

Million  :  Million  i 
potinds  :    pounds  i 

Million  »  Million  i  Million  :  Million  i 
■pounds  t    poiuide  <    pounds  :    pounds  ! 

Million  :  Million  ! 
pounds  t  pounds 

Million  ! 
pounds  ] 

Million  : 
pounds  : 

Million 
pounds 

0.1)  1 
53.6  1 

h.U  i 
98.6  1 

0.3  ! 
2.1)  ! 

5.5  i 
2.2  ! 
19.6  1 
0.3 

1 
1 

O.li  : 
50.2  ; 
10.2  : 
98.3 

0.1  ! 

2.2  i 
0.2  1 

1..9  ! 

2.3  1 
33.1  1 

0.3  • 

2.9 
187.2  : 

t  : 

:  i  1 
~  :  0.3  :  0.1  : 
~  :  5.1)  :  h.9  i 
--  :  13.0  :  11.2  : 
1.1)  »  8.2  :  8.6  : 
--    :         0.1  t        0.1  i 

—  :       16.9  1  19.1 

—  :        0.1  t  0.1 

:         0.6  :         0.6  ! 

171). 9  i         1.6  i  2.1 

—  :        0.7  :  0.8 

1 

0.8  : 

0.1  ; 

3/  ; 

0.1  : 

0.5 
0.1 

532 

T.o  ■ 

17I5 

6.0 

26.1  1 
0.7 

1.5  I 
0.5  : 

7.6  . 

19.2  1 

0.9  : 
0.2  ! 
29.2  ; 
0.3  : 

5.I4  \ 
71).  7  : 

26.1)  ! 

213.1)  : 
2.0  ! 

50.7  1 
0.3  ! 

18.8  ! 
11.7  • 

27l).7 
2.1) 

6.7 
69.8 
33.5 
219.3 

1.3 
55.5 

0.3 
13.7 
13.9 
308.0 

2.0 

1B7.5 

^02.?  :      1?»(5.1  ! 

176.5  t       1)6.9  :       hf.h  ' 

1.0  i 

5.0  :       1)2.1  1 

5^.1)  : 

661*.^  1 

751.6 

—  1 
0.5  : 

—  ; 

t  I 
I  t 

—     !            0.1  »  0.1 

I 
: 

—    i        1.3  J 

2.2  1 

1.2  ; 
12.3 

0.1 
10.7 

0.5 

—    :         0.1  :         0.1  : 

-    :  1.3 

15.5 

16.8 

1.6  i 
1.1)  i 

O.U  ! 

1.3  i 

1.5 

2.9 

1.6 
1.1 

0.5  ! 

1.3 

1.6 

li.3 

h.l 

T.e 
— 

0.8  «         ~    »  3/ 
2/          «         2.1  s  2.2 

—    s         0.1  :  3/ 

~    »         0.1  «  0.1 
y         «        -    »  3/ 

!).3  :        7.0  »  11.7 

h.l  :        0.1  : 

0.1,  ' 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

1.1) 

0.5 
1.1 
0.5 
0.7 
0.1 

Zh 

!  0.2 
1 

:  1).3 
0.2 

--  ' 

f        5.1)  : 

1).5  ' 
10.9 

2.2 

1.1) 

1.1. 
1,9.0  . 

5.5 

1.5 
10.9 
1.6 
1.3 
1.1) 
55.5 
10.6 

9.1 

10. U 

7.7 

9.2  r         9.1)  s       lii.O  «  U.3 

1).3 

!  1).7 

 II^ 

%.? 

52.-3- 

0.2 
I).6  . 
1.0 

0.1 
6.0 
1.0 

-- 

H 

:  : 
!  : 

-  :        -  :3/ 

—  :         0.2  I  0.2 

0.1 
2.7 

0.1 
3.0 

0.3 
3.1 
1  0.1 

\  0.1) 
3.2 

1.1 
18.1 
1.6 

1.2 
20.1 
1.3 

5.8 

7.1 

0.5 

0.^  :         0.2  :  0.2 

i.8 

1  3.6 

5o.8 

55.6 

0.9 
1.5 
0.2 
0.3 

1.7 

olh 

1.6 
0.2 

!  0.5 

t 

2.6 

0.1 

'3/ 

1  0.2 

oTi  ^  ' 

'•^  _  \      "  !^  _. 

0.3  :         0.2  i  — 

=  6.1) 
'  0.1 

:  O.U 
5.0 
:  0.2 

;y  ■"  ;  :: 

—    :  0.1 

"" ;  - 

0.2  : 

:  0.1 

6.1) 
1.6 
2.3 
0.9 
0.9 

5.0 
7.6 

1.0 
!  2.0 
!  0.9 
r  l.U 

I  7.2 

1).6 

 ^ 

0.3 

0.1)  :         0.2  : 

15.1 

0.2  i  0.1 

t  (5.1 

2!).6 

!  12.5 

2.3 
0.7 

0.1 
2.2 
O.h 

O.U 

2.1) 
!  0.7 

1.1 
:  0.2 
:  2.1 

:  1.0 

:         —    :         0.1  :  0.2 
1        —    :        0.3  :  0.3 
X        -    :              J  3/ 

;  Ei^J^.. 

I        0.3  !        0.3  :  ~ 

! 

1  — 

:  1.6 

t 

!  0.7 
:  0.5 

(  — 
1  — 

X  0.1 

'■  O.h 
:  0.5 

:  — 

la.i 

1.8 
t  0.7 
2.9 
8.6 
1).5 
t  3.9 

38.3 
I  1.6 

2.U 

!  5.5 

!  2.0 

if  0 

6.1 

1  

:  1.0 

!        0.3  »        0.7  :  0.5 

:  1.6 

.         -    :  1.3 

t  0.9 

:  0.1 

1  0.5 

1               :               t  s. 
:        0.1)  :        0.1  :        —  i 

1.7 

I  1.6 

2.2 

t         0.7  t  0.2 

:              :              t  t 

t         —    t         h.O  t         1.0  »  0.1 

I        0.2  t  0.9 

t  3.5 

i  ^ 

1  27.2 

215.1 

:  232.8 

:  200.3 

:               t               i  t 

;     186.9  t       61.6  t       63. U  i  21.9 

1               t               i  : 

1       13.6  !  69.5 

1  75.1 

r  893.1* 

1  936.6 

Ij/    Includes  shipments  to  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
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Table  5  —  Evaporated  whole  milk:    Exports  of  major  supplying  countries  by  destination,  19^8  and  1959 


Denmark 

France 

Netherlands  . 

United 

Kingdom 

Dnlted 

States 

Others 

Total 

Destination  * 

I 

1959 

1959 

1958  * 

1959 

1958  ' 

1959  ' 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959  ; 

1958  * 

1959 

1958  * 

1959 

Million 

WUlon 

vjllion  : 

Million 

mm  or  I 

MlUicm  : 

Million  : 

milioD 

Killion 

Million  J 

Killion 

Million 

Million  I 

Milllm 

pounds 

pounds  I 

pounds  * 

pounds 

pounds  : 

poimds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds  1 

pounds 

pounds  t 

pounds 

Western  Exirope*  i 

9.8  : 

7.9  I 

9.8  ' 

7.9 

— 

~  ; 

"  \ 

1.0  . 

1.3  . 

— 

1.0 

1.3 

2,li 

2.1  : 

2.5  : 

3.2  : 

2.6  ■ 

2.7 

7.5  I 

lli.li 

—  ; 

9.0  • 

9.2  . 

6.6 

5.0 

_ 

_ 

15.6  : 

Ut.2 

~" 

: 

— 

— 

1.7  ! 

1.1; 

— 

— 

1.7  . 

l.lt 

—  : 

U.h  : 

11.3  1 

7.7 

3.2 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

12.1 

llt.5 

~~  • 

—  : 

It. 9  : 

6.2  : 

0.1  : 

— 

5.0 

6.2 

0,6 

0. 6  • 

—  1 

5.1 

16.7  : 

—  : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.7 

17.5 

0,7 

0.6 

1.6  • 

1.6  : 

ll.O 

2.6 

2/ 

—  I 

— 

— 

6.3 

It. 8 

Total  : 

— 

uo.o 

58.8  : 

ilt.il 

i.6 

i.o , 

, .  ,  .."7.  . 

61)  .7 

82.2 

: 

^Astem  Europe:  i 

— 

--  : 

—  : 

— 

1 

—  I 

—  : 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

I 

North  America*  • 

1  1 

—  ' 

2.1i  = 

2.7 

0.1 

0.2 

2.5 

2.9 

British  West  Indies  ...(.•o* 





5.5  • 

3.1 

0.6 

0.5 

0  1 

0  2 

9.6 

7.1t 

— 

— 

—  • 

O.lt 

0. 3 

0  2 

oil 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

h.e  •■ 

13.3  ' 

8'.3 

7.7  ' 

— 

12.9 

21.0 

— 

— 

— 

1.8  = 

1.7 

1.2 

0.8 

— ■ 

3.0 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

—  : 

— 

16.0 

18.6 

— 

— 

16.0 

18.6 

Netherlands  Antilles  ■ 

— 



— 

— 

6.5  = 

5.5 



— 

— 

6.5 

5.5 

0.1  ' 

0.6 



0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

. 

0.3 

0.5 

2.5 



0.6 

1.9 

'  ■ 

0.1 

o.e 

 ^ 

6.8 

0.1 

0.1 

....  0,^_.: 

0.3 

..     23.3  . 

31.1 

2.2 

2.1 

27.1 

27.3 

3.5 

56.5 

_  65,3  . 

South  America:  ■ 

: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U.9 

a. 3 

1.1 

1.2 

o.U 

0.6 

b.)x 

6.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

8.7 

6.8 

0.3 

0.2 

2/ 

— 

— 

9.2 

6.9 

— 

0.1 

—  ! 

— 

0.7  ! 

0.9 



0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

1.1 

1.2 

0.3 

0.2  • 

— ,  * 

— 

0.8  : 

2.3 

0.1  : 



2/ 

— 

— 

1.2 

2.5 

0.3 

0.1, 

— 

W.i  ■ 

llt.3 

■     ■  iV^ 

: 

'  Q.i 

"  ■■  O.V 

0.5 

0,6 

17.9 

16.7 

Asia:  • 

Aden  : 



—  I 



3.5  ! 

5.1 

0  1 





3.6 

5.1 

Bfihr  in  " 







it. 3  : 

li.lt 





1..3 

lt.5 

0.5 

0.5  I 

 J 

__ 

7.3  . 

1,.9 

~~ 





7.8 

8.8 

—  : 

—  : 

— 

13.lt  ! 

16.2 

0.3 

9/ 

w 

0.7 

— 

Ut.lt 

I6.lt 

India.      •  0    0               •  ' 

1.9 

2.0  , 

1.9  • 

1.3 

5.5 

2/ 

9.3 

6.1 

0.3 

~  ; 

0.9 

1.1  1 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.1 

O.li  : 

—  : 

— 

2.8  1 

It. 2  . 

2/ 

— 

— 

2.8 

U.6 

Malaya  &  Singapore  ..••<,••: 

1.0  : 

— 

2.5 

1.9 

5.3 

H.e 

^  0.2 

1.5 

— 

9.5 

7.7 

O.h 

0.2  : 

—  • 

— 

10.0  1 

6.7 

93.0 

It9.lt 

— 

— 

103.5 

56.3 

0.3  ■ 

—  : 

It. 5 

3.3  1 





0.1 

— 

— 

!t.6 

3.6 

—  I 

—  : 

—  ! 

0.6  ! 

— 

— 

|/ 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

2.6 

2.1  1 

—  : 

— 

ll.lt  : 

10.6 

— 

— 

1/ 

y 

— 

— 

llt.O 

12.7 

O.h 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.8 

3.9 

0.9 

: . 

0.6 

0.9 

2.7 

6.Li 

6. a 

— 

0.2 

63.3 

61i.2 

15.lt  ■ 

2.2 

177.6 

133.9 

t 

Africa:  * 

 1 

t 

• 

8.6  '• 

10.3 

6.1t  ' 

tt.e  ' 

— 

— 

15.2 

15.1 

0.1 

»  ' 

0.8 

0.8  = 





0.8 

0.9 

French  V/est  &  Equat, Africa' 

0.1 

6.7  ^ 

7.5 

1.7  ' 

2.1 



— 

8.1, 

9.7 

0.3 

10.3  ' 

12.5 

1.0 

1.2 

U.3 

llt.O 

1.1 

1.2  ' 



?/ 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.2 

1.8  ' 

1.8  ■ 

0.5 

2.!t 

2.3 

~  ' 

—  J 

— 

5.3  ' 

3.7 

- 

-. 

— 

— 

5.8 

3.7 

Nigeria  «  * 

0.1  * 

10.0 

13.7  • 

o.lt 

10.3 

111. 2 

2.6 

2.0 

— 

- 

2.6 

2.0 

— 

1.5 

l.lt 

0.3 

0.3 



0,1 

1.9 

1.7 

0  6 

0.5 

0  6 

0  6 

1.1 

'o'.h 

0.2 

0.5  I 

o.'t 

2.1t 

2!2 

. : 

- 

— ^f- 



o.h 

•  0.5 

16.6  : 

19.0 

ltlt.lt 

■  i,r.g'  ■ 

■■  ■■  0.1 

t 

1.9  • 

0.2 

1.3 

 ^ 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8  I 

1.7 

2.5 

1.6 

5.1t 

2.0 

/o.U 

0.1 

1.0 

6.6 

10.3 

12.8 

10.8 

•  12.1. 

17.7 

27.6 

190.U  ■ 

216.8  1 

37.8 

30.0 

128,8 

82.9  I 

8.9 

11.6 

39lt.lt 

381.3 

1/    Preliminary.    Zj    Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
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An  increase  of  about  2  percent  in  vorld  milk  production  in  i960  is  forecast 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary  estimates  of  production  in  33  countries  vhich 
in  1959  accounted  for  about  85  percent  of  the  world's  a\ipply.    Output  in 
these  countries  is  expected  to  reach  approximately  59^  billion  pounds  of 
cow's  milk,  coii5)ared  vith  583  billion  pounds  in  1959  and  57^  billion  pounds 
in  1958- 


Gains  are  expected  in  all  but  6  coiontries.    Conditions  have  been  generally 
favorable  for  milk  production  throughout  Western  Europe,  in  contrast  to  1959 
when  drought  sharply  reduced  output  in  some  important  milk  producing  areas. 
Production  for  this  area  in  I96O  probably  will  be  up  about  5  percent. 

Conditions  in  France  have  been  excellent  for  production  and  are  expected  to 
contin\ie  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Milk  production  probably 
will  increase  by  10  percent  over  the  greatly  reduced  output  of  1959*    In  West 
Germany,  production  will  probably  be  up  about  k  percent,  due  primarily  to 
higher  yield  per  cow  from  last  year's  herd  improvement  program  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  commercial  feed  as  a  result  of  roughage  shortage  caused  by 
drox;ight . 

In  the  Netherlands,  more  cows  in  milk,  abxindant  supplies  of  good  quality  hay, 
silaged  grass  and  other  roughage,  together  with  increased  rations  of  concentrates, 
will  result  in  a  rise  in  milk  production  in  I960  over  a  year  earlier.  In 
Sweden,  favorable  grazing  conditions  and  somewhat  higher  prices  are  expected 
to  keep  milk  production  above  1959 •    Increasing  cow  numbers  and  abundant 
forage  indicate  a  rise  in  the  ooitput  of  milk  in  Switzerland.    Production  in 
Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Finland  and  Italy  will  be  \ip  3  to  6 
percent . 


1/    This  Circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary  of 

similar  title  published  in  the  monthly  supplement  issue  of  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  of  October  27,  I960. 
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Drought  iu  1959  appears  to  have  been  less  severe  in  Eastern  Europe  and  milk 
production  in  i960  vill  probably  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  present  indications  are  that  milk  production 
vill  approximate  the  1959  level.    Output  in  Chile  is  expected  to  rise.  Dry 
veather  has  seilously  affected  pastures  in  Argentina  and  milk  production 
■will  be  down. 

In  Australia,  some  reduction  in  cow  n\mbers,  together  with  dryness  in  the 
principal  dairy  areas,  are  expected  to  keep  milk  production  below  the  1959  level. 
New  Zealand  recovered  from  the  dry  spell  during  the  months  of  peak  production 
and  milk  output  in  i960  probably  will  be  only  about  1  percent  below  a  year 
earlier. 

Milk  production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  expected -to  increase  about  2  percent. 
Output  in  Canada,  off  to  a  good  staart  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  probably 
vill  exceed  1959  production  by  approximately  k  percent.    A  slight  increase  is 
indicated  in  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Compared  vith  the  1951-55  average,  milk  production  in  the  33  coimtries  i? 
up  20  percent.    In  Western  Europe,  output  is  about  I8  percent  higher,  vith 
Sweden  the  only  country  reporting  smaller  milk  production  in  1960  than  in  the 
1951-55  period.    Production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  expected  to  run  above  the 
average . 

Output  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  may  be  as  much  as  15  percent  above 
the  1951-55  average,  despite  decreased  production  in  Argentina. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  a  gain  of  8  percent  over  the  1951-55 
average  is  expected. 
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Cow's  milk:    Estimate  of  1960  production  in  importazit  producing  countries,  with  comparisons 


Countries 
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'■  i960 
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1,160 

98 
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8,308 

8,390 

101 

12,14-69 

12,81+5 

12,200 

95 

:  3,810 

3,968 
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1+,100 

102 

20,651 

26,159 

26,690 

26, 690 

100 

3,952 

k,h22 

1^,5^0 

i^,655 

102 

U.S.S.R  

79,080 

107, lU 5 

113,315 

11^,000 

100 

:  1,613 

3,i+l3 

3,785 

i^,255 

112 

:     10, 33^^ 

10,006 

10,296 

10,11+0 

98 

:  7,29i+ 

10,133 

10,1;42 

10,860 

IOI+ 

1,587 

2,010 

2,197 

2,215 

101 

■  kj  12,518 

13,  "+39 

1^^,693 

ii+,i+50 

98 

:  11,187 

11,930 

ll,85U 

11,693 

99 

Total  of  above 

U97,ll8 

573,687 

583,195 

596,383 

102 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  a  5-year  average.    3/  Milk  for  commercial  use  only;  milk 
consumed  on  farms  and  milk  fed  not  included,    h/  Excludes  milk  fed  to  livestock.    5/  Years 
ending  June  30. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments, 
other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service 
Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 
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WORID  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  U---'-^ — ' 
PRODUCTS  UP  SLIGHTLY  l/ 

World  production  of  factory  dairy  products  (milk  equivalent-fat  basis)  in  the 
first  b  months  of  I960  increased  slightly  over  the  same  period  of  1959 • 

In  most  countries  of  Western  E\irope,  vhere  conditions  improved  over  the 
earlier  year,  milk  output  vas  above  comparable  1959* 

Milk  production  in  Denmark  increased  during  the  first  quarter  of  I96O, 
primarily  "because  of  higher  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  whole  milk,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  prices  of  protein  concentrates  were  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  and  domestic  supplies  of  roughages  were  smaller.    During  the  Apri.1- 
June  quarter  of  1960^  milk  prodtiction  dropped  slightly  below  the  level  of 
tjie  earlier  year.    This  vas  attributed  mostly  to  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  butter. 

Pastxires  in  France  throughout  the  first  half  of  I96O  were  excellent  and  milk 
production  was  considerably  above  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier. 
In  the  Netherlands,  increased  milk  production  during  the  first  6  months  of 
i960  was  attributed  to  more  cows  in  milk,  abundant  supplies  of  high  q\iality 
hay,  silaged  grass  and  other  roughages,  and  greater  availability  of  concen- 
trates . 

A  slight  rise  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  and  higher  yields  res\ilted  in  more 
milk  in  West  Germany.  Farmers  in  Sweden,  encouraged  by  higher  prices  for 
milk,  kept  production  above  1959* 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  both  dairy  cow  numbers  and  milk  production  were  up. 
Norway,  Switzerland  and  Ireland  reported  milk  output  in  excess  of  1959* 

Milk  production  declined  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Adverse  weather  and 
some-  decrease  in  cow  numbers  reduced  production  in  Australia .  Dryness 


1/  This  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary  published 
in  the  monthly  siipplement  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  October  27,  i960. 
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in  the  principal  dairy  areas  slowed  up  milk  production  in  New  Zealand 
throughout  the  first  half  of  i960.    Dry  weather  during  the  Argentine  fall 
and  -winter  seriously  affected  pastures  and  milk  production  was  down. 

Production  was  up  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States* 

Creamery  butter  output  in  the  first  half  of  196O  for  the  I3  coimtries  re- 
porting rose  approximately  3  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1959*  In 
Denmark,  production  showed  an  appreciable  increase,  despite  a  falling  off 
in  May  and  June.    More  milk  was  available  for  processing  in  West  Germany 
and  output  of  butter  throughout  the  first  6  months  of  I960  exceeded  a 
year  earlier.    Other  countries  in  Western  Europe  in  which  butter  production 
rose  were  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Irelsind  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Output  in  France  for  this  period  declined,  the  sizable  increase  of  the 
second  quarter  being  insufficient  to  offset  the  reduced  output  of  the  first 
3  months. 

Smaller  production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  reflected  the  reduced 
quantities  of  milk  available  for  manufacturing.    In  Caumda  and  the  United 
States,  much  of  the  larger  supply  of  milk  for  processing  into  dairy  products 
was  used  for  butter. 

Cheese  production  in  factories  in  the  first  6  months  of  I960  also  rose  3 
percent  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1959*    Output  was  up  in  all 
coimtries  of  Western  E\irope  except  Denmark  and  France.  In  Australia  produc- 
tion for  the  6-month  period  was  below  con^jarable  1959*    New  Zealand  also 
reported  output  smaller  than  a  yeax  ago. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  there  were  gains  in  cheese  output  over 
the  previous  year  in  each  month  of  the  period. 

Production  of  canned  milk  (condensed  sind  evaporated)  in  the  first  half  of 
i960  rose  3  percent  over  the  corresponding  half  of  1959*    The  United  States 
was  the  only  country  recording  smaller  output  for  I960  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Dried  milk  production,  most  of  which  is  nonfat  dry  milk,  was  up  10  percent 
over  con5)arable  1959*    In  Suropej  output  was  higher  in  France,  West  Germany 
and  Sweden,  but  lower  in  the  United  Kingdom.    While  production  of  both 
types  of  dried  milk  declined  in  Australia,  that  of  nonfat  dry  milk  showed 
the  greater  decrease  in  this  period.    In  Canada,  overall  dried  milk  output. 
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•was  up,  despite  a  drop  in  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk.    Output  of  both 
whole  and  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  United  States  vas  above  that  of  the 
earlier  year. 

CUREEKT  CONDITIONS  ABROAD 

Denmark;  Since  mid-s\aiiimer,  abundant  rainfall  has  restored  the  growth  of  pastures. 

Western  Germany:  Milk  production  continued  to  increase  throiogh  the  third  quarter, 
due  to  the  availability  of  ample  feed  supplies. 

France:    Prospects  are  for  the  continued  large  scale  production  of  milk  due 
to  excellent  pastures. 

The  Netherlands:  With  more  cows  in  milk  and  feeds  in  good  supply,  the  outlook 
is  for  continued  high  milk  production  during  the  next  several  months. 

The  United  Kingdom:  Rainfalls  in  the  third  quarter  have  benefited  pastures  and 
milk  production  continues  at  a  high  level. 

Australia:  Recent  rains  have  broken  the  long  dry  spell  in  Queensland.    It  has 
been  dry  in  New  South  Wales,  but  in  Victoria,  the  principal  dairying  State, 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  dairying. 

New  Zealand:  Conditions  have  improved  considerably  during  the  past  month. 
Pastures  have  a  good  growth  and  stock  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Canada;  Although  milk  production  in  the  third  qiiarter  dropped  slightly  below 
coniparable  1959^  (ii^e  to  poor  pastures  in  September,  the  outlook  f.or  the  year 
as  a  whole  is  for  an  output  in  excess  of  a  year  ago. 

United  States;  Milk  production  is  continuing  at  a  high  level  and  for  the  year 
is  expected  to  exceed  1959  output  by  a  little  more  than  a  billion  pounds. 


FACTORY  DAIRY  PRODUCTS:     Output  in  principal  producing  and  exporting  countries, 
January-June  196O  (preliminary)  with  comparisons 


BOTTER 


Country 

1959 

i960 
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:      January  : 
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:      March  : 
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Jme  : 
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:  1959 

:  Thousand 
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Thousand 
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Canada  :  38,i)-99 

United  States  :  3i^6,735 

Belgium  :  l8,23>+ 

Denmark  :  8o,027 

Finland  :  38,i|-77 

France  l/  :  110,200 

Germany,  West  :  196,223 

Ireland  :  l^,771 

Netherlands  :  25,81+9 

Norway.  :  6,0i|-2 

Sweden..  :  33,6l8 

Switzerland  :  15,591 

United  Kingdom  :  3,58*+ 

Argentina  :  kh,  932 

Union  of  So.  Africa  :  27,123 

Australia  :  123,608 

Hew  Zealand  :  146,919 
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CANTED  MIIK 


Canada  ^  »  :  5^,61+1+  113,258  167,902          65,517  111,586  177,103  105 

United  States  ^  :  l+80,5l6  768,1+21  1,21+8,937  1+55,21+0  713,21+0  l,l68,l+8o  9I+ 

France  l/  :  1+1,300  82,800  I2l+,100          1+9,1+00  93,500  ll+2,900  II5 

Genaany,  West   :  150,726  233,552  381+,278  19l+,653  261+,890  1+59,51+3  120 

Netherlands  :  152,759  217,016  369,775 

United  Kingdom  :  81,760  161,731+  2l+3,l+9l+           92,061+  l/l8!+,l+25  276,1+89  III+ 

Argentina  :         8,785  i+,125  12,910           8,586  l/5,l80  13,766  107 

Australia  6/  :  36,926  19,675  56,6oi          1+1+,151  17,038  61,189  108 


DRIED  miK  Jj 


67,662 

93,616 

27,611 

71,086 

98,697 

105 

625,287 

1,085,281 

508,050 

656,350 

l,l6l+,l+00 

107 

27,556 

35,953 

39,700 

57,100 

28, 600 

56,600 

85,200 

1I+9 

59, 93^+ 

9I+,  372 

1+8,696 

73,938 

122,631+ 

130 

85,983 

101, 552 

ll+,683 

20,850 

12,103 

20, 571 

32, 67!+- 

157 

U,156 

6,657 

10,813 

5,538 

1+9,728 

68,096 

17,096 

1/1(6,1+15 

65,511 

'96 

Argentina  

•  ■:  9,3'+3 

l+,127 

13,^+70 

8,760 

1/5, 1+95 

ll+,255 

106 

15,611 

1+8,560 

3i+,  335 

12,1+50 

1+6,785 

96 

5,61+7 

30,111 

28,961 

8,1+35 

37, 396 

12I+ 

1/  Estimated.  2/  Cheddar  cheese  only.  3/  Total  cheese  production.  l+/Both  bulk  and  case  goods.  ^  Evaporated 
whole  and  condensed  whole  case  goods  only .  6/[nclude8  mixtures  of  full  cream  and  skim  milk,  mixtiires  of  full 
cream,  skim  and  buttermilk,  and  "coffee  aind  milk."  7/  Dried  whole  milk  and  nonfat  solids  production. 
8/lnoludes  dried  milk  for  animal  feeding.        9/Nonfat  dry  milk  production  only. 
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BRITISH  AND  GERMANS  PLEASED  WITH 
FIRST  INSTANT  NONFAT  DRY  MUK  l/ 

Consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germaiiy  tried  instant  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  the  first  time  this  fall  and  reacted  favorably  to  this  U,  S.  product. 

Visitors  to  the  U.  S.  erfiibits  at  the  British  Pood  Fair  in  London  and  the 
IHDFA  Food  Pair  in  Munich  saw  a  wide  variety  of  U.  S.  brands  and  consumer- 
size  packages  displayed  and  were  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  some  to 
try  at  home.    Some  skepticism  was  overcome  by  demonstrations  and  taste  sam- 
ples of  the  reconstituted  milk.    The  favorable  consumer  acceptance  pron?)ted 
numerous  trade  inquiries  from  lAiolesalers  and  grocers  interested  in  handling 
this  product. 


Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Vfest  Germany  have  raised  their  economies  to 
prosperous  levels  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.    Nevortiieless,  there  are 
still  many  households  which  are  without  refrigerators.    The  consumers  in 
both  countries  are  familiar  with  conventional  nonfat  dry  milk  since  large 
quantities  were  shipped  from  the  United  States  during  and  immediately  after 
the  War.    The  United  Kingdom  currently  in5)orts  about  100  million  pounds  an- 
nually, largely  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  with  smaller  amounts  coming 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark.    West  Germany  also  in5)orts  small  amounts 
of  dried  milk  products  from  European  dairy  suppliers.    Instant  nonfat  diy 
milk  is  not  available  in  either  country  from  domestic  producers  or  other 
supplying  countries.    On  the  other  hand,  dollar  iirport  licenses  are  not 
issued  by  either  country  for  this  commodity. 


Similarities  In  The  Potential  Markets 


1/  This  Circular  is  based  upon  firsthand  observations  of  W.  L.  Scholz, 
~   Foreign  Agricultural  Service  marketing  specialist  at  "Uie  London  and 
Munich  Trade  Fairs. 


The  Ebdiiblts  at  London  and  Monlch 


JR  view  of  these  facts,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Dairy  Society  Datemational  (DSI)  and  its  member  organization. 
The  American  Diy  Milk  Institute  (ADMI),  decided  "Uiat  the  popularity  of 
instant  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  United  States  warranted  promotion  of  this 
U.  S.  commodity  in  the  foreign  market. 

Une  popular  European  food  fairs  at  London  and  ^fanich  were  chosen  to  launch 
the  promotion  campaign.    Both  fairs  are  international  with  2U  countries  in 
addition  to  the  United  Kingdom  participating  in  London  and  19  countries 
participating  in  the  Munich  IHDFA  Fair. 

Tijhile  many  dairy  exporting  countries  promoted  butter,  cheese,  and  some 
processed  milks,  none  except  the  United  States  Exhibit  had  instant  nonfat 
dry  milk  included  in  their  exhibits.    Preliminary  attendance  figures  at 
the  British  Pair  indicate  that  316,000  people  visited  the  Fair  between 
September  1  and  September  17.    In  Munich  over  U00,000  people  attended 
from  September  20  to  October  2. 

The  U.  S.  dairy  e^ibit  was  similar  at  both  shows.    Consumer-size  packages 
of  10  brands  of  instant  nonfat  dry  milk  contributed  by  U.  S.  dairy  companies 
were  displayed  at  each  Fair.    Local  employees  demonstrated  the  ease  of  re- 
constituting the  milk  and  used  it  in  cooking  demonstrations. 

At  each  Fair  almost  10,000  specially  prepared,  nonbranded  packets  (3.8  oz. 
size  to  reconstitute  to  the  Imperial  quart  in  Britain  and  the  liter  in  "Vest 
Germany)  were  sold.    A  general  leaflet  prepared  and  donated  by  ADMI  was 
available  for  handout  in  London  and  was  translated  and  published  by  DSI 
for  handout  in  Munich.    A  special  day  was  set  aside  during  each  Pair  for 
a  dairy  reception  for  importers,  ^rtiolesalers,  and  government  officials. 
At  each  reception,  a  buffet  featured  dishes  using  instant  nonfat  dry  milk 
in  preparation. 

The  Effect  of  These  Eriiibits 

In  both  countries  consumers  were  somei^at  skeptical  at  first.  Remembering 
the  wartime  and  postwar  types  of  nonfat  diy  milk,  the  consumers  were  re- 
luctant to  purchase  the  sample  packages  because  of  suspected  difficulty  in 
reconstituting  and  fear  of  a  distinct  cooked  flavor  in  the  reconstituted 
milk.    Demonstrations  showed  the  instantaneous  reconstituting  potentiality 
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of  the  new  U.  S.  milk.    Taste  saraplfis  were  offered  to  prove  that  the  milk 
had  no  objectionable  taste.    The  British  seemed  to  prefer  the  milk  re- 
frigerated, irtiereas  the  Qeiroans  preferred  to  taste  it  immediately  after 
reconstituting  with  tap  water. 

Trade  inquirers  were  frequent.    One  man  associated  with  a  shipping  firm  is 
seriously  considering  using  this  product  on  ships  traveling  to  America  and 
Africa.    An  industrial  caterer  in  the  Utaited  Kingdom  estimates  that  he 
could  use  U,500  pounds  per  week,  and  a  Mdnich  caterer  is  anxious  to  use 
this  product  in  her  business.    There  were  numerous  Inquiries  from  people 
on  fat-free  diets.    Food  editors  from  several  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
London  and  Munich  wrote  favorable  articles  on  the  product  and  indicated 
to  their  readers  that  it  was  a  product  that  should  be  available  in  local 
retail  stores.    Names  and  addresses  of  these  and  others  expressing  inter- 
est at  the  Pairs  are  available  from  the  Dairy  aai  Poultry  Division;  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service;  U.  S.  Dei)artmBnt  of  Agriculture;  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Future  Promotion  Activities 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  introduction  of  instant  nonfat  dry  milk  in 
London  and  Munich,  FAS  and  DSI  are  planning  continued  promotional  activi- 
ties for  this  product.    Since  home  refrigeration  is  not  widespread  in  mar^y 
areas  of  the  world,  consumers  consider  the  ease  of  storing  and  long  shelf 
life  to  be  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  instant  milk.    The  ease  of  recon- 
stituting this  product  and  use  in  home  cooking  and  dependability  as  a  safe, 
nutritious  product  are  other  factors  considered. 

The  retail  cost  will  be  i^^)o^tant.    In  Greece,  irtiere  2  brands  of  U.  S. 
instant  nonfat  diy  milk  are  currently  competing  with  a  Canadian  brand, 
the  instant  nonfat  retails  for  the  equivalent  of  about  lU.7  cents  to 
make  1  quart.    Fluid  milk  (3.5  percent  butterfat)  retails  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  26.3  cents  per  quart. 

Summary 

Described  as  "instant  skim  milk"  or  "wundermilch  aus  der  U.S.A."  instant 
nonfat  dry  milk  was  successfully  introduced  at  the  recent  European  JV)od 
Pairs.    Continued  promotion  and  the  establishment  of  trade  contacts  should 
result  in  a  substantial  foreign  market  for  the  u.  S.  daiiy  industry. 
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U.  S,  DAIRY  EXPORTS 

DOWTI  SUBSTAITIIALLY  IN  19^9- 


Simmiary 


U.  S.  dairy  product  exports  in  1959  "were  down  substantially  from  the  level  of 
1958.    On  a  whole  milk  equivalent  (butterfat)  basis  exports  totaled  1.2  billion 
pounds  compared  with  2.9  billion  in  1958 •    This  sharp  reduction  was  caused 
mainly  by  the  discontinuance  of  cheese  shipments  under  Section         of  Title  III, 
Public  Law  itSO.    Exports  of  dairy  products  were  equal  to  about  1  percent  of 
total  whole  milk  production  in  1959* 

With  the  exception  of  condensed  milk,  exports  of  all  major  dairy  items  in  1959 
showed  a  reduction  from  1956 •    Despite  the  increase  in  shipments  of  condensed 
milk,  total  canned  milk  exports  were  down  again  in  1959  because  of  reduced  ship- 
ments of  evaporated  milk  to  the  Philippines.    Due  to  discontinxiance  of  shipments 
under  Section  ^4-16,  cheese  exports  were  down  l4U  million  pounds.    Butter  and  dry 
whole  milk  exports  were  down  6  million  and  3  million  pounds,  respectively.  Non- 
fat dry  milk  shipments  increased  slightly. 

Total  value  of  U.  S.  dairy  product  exports  in  1959  is  estimated  at  133  million 
dollars,  down  33  percent  from  1958.    The  sharp  decline  of  3I  million  dollars  in 
value  of  cheese  exports  was  in  line  with  the  decrease  in  exports.    However,  due 
mainly  to  a  reduced  export  price  for  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  early  months  of  1959> 
total  value  of  nonfat  shipments  were  down  26  percent,  as  against  a  slight  in- 
crease in  quantity  exported. 
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i960  Outlook 

U.  S.  dairy  product  exports  are  expected  to  be  down  again  in  I960  with  "butter 
exports  leading  the  decline.    Cheese  exports  will  remain  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  1959*    Government  stocks  of  these  tvo  products  were  down  appreci- 
ably in  late  1959  and  early  I960.    Total  canned  milk  exports  will  be  up  some 
in  i960  with  evaporated  milk  shipments  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase. 
Exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk  should  be  somewhat  higher  in  I96O, 

Exports 

Total  exports  of  dairy  products  from  the  United  States  in  1959  on  a  whole  milk 
equivalent  (butterfat  basis)  were  1.2  billion  poimds  compared  -with  2.9  billion 
in  1958 •    Shipments  of  cheese  under  Section  kl6  of  Title  III,  (food  donations 
for  relief  and  charity)  -were  discontinued  in  1959^  accounting  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  total  decline.    Cheese  exports  were  only  ik,^  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  158.0  million  in  1958*    There  were  no  exports  of  cheese  under 
Title  I  (foreign  currency  sales)  Public  Law  k80  in  1959*    Commercial  exports 
continued  to  decline  as  they  totaled        million  pounds  with  Venezuela  again 
the  major  market  taking  39  percent  of  such  sales. 

Butter  exports  (including  the  butter  equivalent  of  anhydroiis  milkfat)  totaled 
2^.0  million  pounds,  down  8.2  million  from  1958.    Foreign  ciirrency  sales  de- 
clined to -36,000  pounds  from  a  record  high  of  27.2  million  in  1958.  However, 
this  substantial  decline  in  Title  I  shipments  vas  partially  offset  by  increased 
exports  to  Western  Europe  where  supplies  vere  limited  duilng  the  late  months  of 
1959  due  to  the  dry  summer.    Commercial  shipments  (barter  and  dollar  sales)  of 
butter  totaled  23.8  million  pounds  in  1959  compared  with  k.^  million  in  1958. 
Most  of  the  butter  exported  in  1959  was  under  barter  agreements. 

Exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk  totaled  673  million  pounds  in  1959  compared  with 
671  million  a  year  earlier.    Donations  \inder  Section  ^4-16  continued  to  account 
for  the  major  share  of  exports  but  to  a  lesser  degree  as  such  shipments  were 
down  53  million  pounds  from  the  previous  year. 

About  82  percent- of  Section  kl6  donations  were  shipped  to  Europe  eind  Asia. 
Title  I  sales  of  53  million  pounds  declined  9  million  poimds  vith  Israel, 
India,  and  Poland  continuing  to  take  the  bulk  of  such  sales.    Of  the  93*0 
million  pounds  exported  commercially  (barter  and  dollar  sales),  Mexico  imported 
21.2  million,  while  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  imported  16.I  million  and  1^.6 
million,  respectively. 

Dry  whole  milk  exports  declined  2.8  million  pounds  to  25.9  million  in  1959* 
Venezuela  vas  again  the  principal  market  for  U.  S.  dry  vhole  milk,  taking  21.3 
million  pounds  throiagh  commercial  channels. 

Total  canned  milk  exports  were  down  26  percent  to  121. 3  million  pounds,  vith 
reduced  shipments  of  evaporated  milk  accoxmting  for  the  entire  decrease.  Ship- 
ments of  evaporated  milk  to  the  Philippines,  the  major  market,  were  down  kj 
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percent  to  k^.k  million  poxinds.    Evaporated  milk  shipments  to  Mexico  in- 
creased 16  percent  to  a  record  high  of  I8.6  million  pounds.    Exports  of  con- 
densed milk  totaled  38.3  million  pounds  in  1959  compared  vith  35. 0  million 
in  1958,  the  first  increase  since  195^.    The  increase  was  mainly  due  to 
increased  shipments  to  Indochina  under  Section  h02f  Public  Law  665. 

Exports  of  infgint  and  dietetic  foods  (milk  base)  increased  I6  percent  to  1^.3 
million  pounds.    Shipments  to  Latin  America  account  for  65  percent  of  the 
total  with  Venezuela,  the  major  market,  taking  5.5  million  pounds.  Shipments 
of  malted  milk  compounds  and  mixes  also  increasedin  1959 j  totaling  3 '2 
million  pounds.    The  Philippines  and  Ceylon  imported  about  56  percent  of  the 
total . 

IMPORTS 

In  1939 f  the  value  of  U.  S.  in^orts  of  dairy  products,  including  casein  was 
$J|9'6  million,  up  9  percent  from  1958.    Cheese  and  casein  again  were  the 
major  import  commodities,  accoimting  for  over  98  percent  of  the  total  value. 
Since  most  dairy  products  are  under  import  quotas,  there  is  usually  little 
variation  in  year-to-year  quantity  or  value  figures. 

Cheese  imports  in  1959  totaled  63.9  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
over  1958 •    Imports  of  cheese  are  mainly  of  the  specialty  varieties,  pecorino, 
provolone,  and  provolette  from  Italy;  Swiss  from  Switzerland;  edara  and  gouda 
from  the  Netherlands;  and  blue  mold  from  Denmark.    Imports  from  Italy  account 
for  about  35  percent  of  total  cheese  imports. 

Casein  in5)orts  totaled  9^*5  million  pounds  in  1959  compared  with  91*3  million 
in  1958.  Argentina  continued  to  be  the  major  source,  supplying  hS  percent  of 
the  total.  Imports  from  New  Zealand  accoimted  for  22  percent  of  the  total  as 
this  country  increased  its  exports  to  the  U.  S.  by  'J .6  million  pounds  from 
13.6  million  to  21.2  million  povmds  in  1959*  Australia  and  Poland  were  other 
major  suppliers,  shipping  10.8  and  9»0  million  pounds  in  1959*  respectively. 
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TABLE  5. — DAircr  PRODUCTS  (Malted  milk  compounds,  infants  and  dietetic  foods):    U.  S.  exports  by  country 

of  destination,  annual  1957-59 


Country  of  destination 


Malted  milk  con^jounds  and  mixes 


1957 


1958 


1959 


V 


Infant  and  dietetic  foods  (milk  base) 

1959  y 


1957 


1958 


:  1,000 
:  pounds 

North  America:  : 

Canada    2/  :  86 

Mexico  ;  3U 

Guatemala  ...:  ti2 

El  Salvador  :  2i6 

Honduras   26 

Nicaragua  ......:  20 

Costa  Rica    2 

Panama,  Republic  of  ,  :  118 

Panama  Canal  Zone  .................:  21 

Cuba   :  372 

Dominican  Republic  ..:  5l 

Haiti   :  il3 

Netherlands  Antilles   :  173 

South  America :  s 

Colombia   : 

Ecuador  ;  U 

Peru   :  28 

Bolivia   :  9 

Chile   :  1 

Venezuela   :  132 

Uruguay  :  10 

Argentina   ...............: 

Europe :  : 

United  Kingdom  : 

Belgium   :  60 

Germany,  West   : 

Italy  : 

Asia :  : 

Lebanon   :  3 

Arabian  States  «.....:  11 

Iraq  :  21 

Iran    15 

India   :  )i 

Burma  

Ceylon  .....:  l,07ii 

British  Malaya   :  38 

Thailand   :  1 

Indochina  : 

Hong  Kong  ...........«.............:  2lt 

Ta  iwan  : 

Indonesia   Ii86 

Philippines,  Republic  of  :  1,685 

Africa ;  : 

French  Morocco  :  1 

Egypt   : 

Union  of  South  Africa   :  1 

Mozambique  ................:  l6 

All  others  :  l56 

Total                                          :  U,8lii 


1,000 
pounds 


ho 

22 
56 
38 
U2 
23 

72 
2 

330 
72 
2li 

118 


3 
12 

2 
6 


U5 
13 


16 


h5l 
11 

h 


732 


150 


1,000 
pounds 


57 
59 
U8 
21 
2h 

3 
10 
76 

3 

262 
36 
12 

115 


9 
51 
5 


66 
111 


153 
6U7 
15 

119 
23 


1,135 


3/ 


1,000 
pounds 


ia8 

959 
h07 
223 
201 
190 
2Ul 
586 

17 
383 
lUo 

82 
111 


996 
299 
256 
22 
157 
3,733 
12U 


120 
1U7 

1,529 


li3 
27 
353 
150 
56 

20 
Ui 
31U 

73 
391 
228 
1,U91 


1,000 
pounds 


178 
569 
301 
235 
21U 
159 
207 
395 

32 
196 
131 

75 


191 
303 
17U 
52 

5 

3,987 
21 
5U 


U3 
98 
73 


65 
13li 
13li 
125 

15 

39 
h 
132 
73 
66 
U79 
355 
2,108 


1,000 
pounds 


9l4 

363 
312 
2Ul 
280 
179 
238 
527 

12 
331 
250 

65 
111 


177 
277 

2)47 
60 
2 

5,535 
hi 


1 

kS 
138 


39 

25 
123 
1U3 

53 
6 

76 
121 
251 
lli6 
2hh 
288 
175 
2,067 


2,627 


no  : 

31;  : 

112  : 

22 

li30  : 

383  : 

631 

23  5 

13  : 

6 

158  i 

22k  : 

266  i 

327 

3,175  ': 

15,312  : 

12,281  : 

111,  269 

1/    Preliminary.    2/    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    3/   All  under  Section  U02,  Public  Law  665. 
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TABLE  7. — Total  imports  of  milk,  cream,  and  dairy  products,  annual  1957-59 


Item 

Quantity 

» 
■ 

Value 

_»_  ! 

1957  ; 

:    1958  ; 

■ 

;     1959i/i    1957  ; 

m 

• 

:  1957 

;  1959±/ 

: 
• 

1,000  < 

!        1,000  ! 

!  1,000 

I    1,000  ! 

!      1,000  ! 

5  1,000 

• 
• 

pounds  : 

'    pounds  ! 

pounds  I 

i  dollars  ! 

t  dollars 

t  dollars 

Condensed,  sweetened  •< 

• 
* 

• 

» • 

27 

'i  2 

:  7 

i           h  \ 

— 

:  1 

Condensed,  n«e*s«  ••••« 

• 
• 

!  1 

I  3 

t  ; 

— 

— 

V?hole  milk,  dried  

• 
• 

"6  - 

t  6 

:  21 

I                1  ! 

1 

(  12 

Skimmed  milk,  dried 

> ; 

1,695  1 

!  1,9U6 

:  2,05U 

:        165  ! 

ikh  ' 

:  196 

Buttermilk,  dried   

: 

136  ; 

316 

!  73U 

!           13  i 

:  28 

!  56 

Malted  milk  compounds. 

• 

!           5  i 

!            7  i 

;          —  : 

2  < 

1  3 

1 

Jh9  t        788  ! 

1       37U  1 

!  373 

:  378 

• 

50,871  ! 

f   55,737  1 

!  63,857 

i    25,979  s 

27,322  ■ 

!  30,8U8 

• 

8,957  - 

!     9,3Ul  ! 

•  11,U95 

:     5,292  ! 

5,2U8 

I  6,029 

• 

3,808  - 

3,669  : 

'  U,U23 

:     2,288  ! 

•     2,225  . 

!  2,U95 

Romano  **a 

• 
• 

l,lUl 

t        983  : 

!     1,679  ! 

!        383  ! 

I        387  < 

!  517 

• 

12,281 

I    1U,735  ! 

•   13,992  I 

!     6,9UO  ! 

7,738 

:  7,9UO 

• 

1,U30  :     1,063  1 

!     1,638  ! 

569  ! 

!  U9U 

:  68U 

• 

3U3 

U52 

r        101  1 

175  J 

253 

I  2hh 

Provoloni  and 

• 
• 

• 

3,681  ) 

i     3,605  s 

U,062  ' 

i     1,873  ' 

:  1,891 

I  2,209 

• 

2,097 

!     2,036  ! 

1     2,275  ! 

!     1,587  1 

1  i,51^U 

{  1,880 

• 

2,2U3  • 

r     3,022  ! 

!      2,15U  ! 

t       6U6  I 

!        823  ! 

I  615 

• 

3,596  t     3,993  - 

1  1,651 

t     1,72U  ! 

!  1,817 

Edam  and  Gouda 

> : 

U,580  ! 

!  U,3U5 

I     5,159  ! 

t     1,802  « 

i     1,733  ! 

!  2,072 

! 

29  :         3U  ' 

i        53  ! 

1           8  :           9  : 

I  15 

t 

29  :         16  :         27  ! 

!  9 

r           7  ! 

!  8 

All  other  cheese         ;  ;  : 


including 


processed,  not  ; 

•  6,661 
.    7U,60U  ! 

\     8,U*3  ! 
1  91,265 

•  12,305 
!   9U,U59  ! 

!  2,751 
!   1U,659  ' 
:        lli2  ! 

!  3,2U6  : 
!    17,569  ! 

I         89  ! 

U,323 
17,98U 
9h 

• 

;  1 

ia,337  i 

t  1 

'   U5,528  : 

U9,572 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Pecorino  cheese,  sheep's  milk  cheese,  including  small 
amounts  not  suitable''for  grating. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  IMited  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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TABLE  8.— Butter  and  cheese:    Imports  by  country  of  origin,  annual  19^7-^9 


Butter 


Country  of  origin 


North  America 
Canada  2/ 
Cuba  ..7.... 


South  America: 
Argentina  . . , 
Brazil  , 


Europe : 

Denmark   

Netherlands  . . , 
United  Kingdom 

Portugal  , 

Sweden   

Switzerland  . . . 
Tugoslavia  . . • « 

Austria   • . 

Belgium  ....... 

Finland  

France  

Germany,  West  . 

Spain   

Greece  

Ireland 

Italy   

Malta  and  Gozo 

Norway   

Bulgaria  ...... 

Czechoslovakia 


Oceania: 
Australia 

New  Zealand  < 


Total   


1 

1 


7h9  : 


12 
ii57 


788 


17 
508 


7kh 


All  Cheese 


11 


3,327 
109 


50,871 


55,737 


1957  ; 

[  1958 

:  1959 

:  1957 

;  1958 

;  1959^/ 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

t  1,000 

J  1,000 

po\inds 

:  pounds  ! 

pounds 

i  pounds  ! 

pounds 

:  pounds 

3 

:  40U 

t  U9o 

\.\,\, 

: 

'.  ii 

: 

o9 

t         20  ' 

:  2,5oO 

:  2,121 

:  3,2o5 

:  1 

!  10 

137  : 

loO 

r  21a 

:    5,672  • 

:  6,98U 

f  7,837 

!  21 

!  h 

:  u,203 

:  u,039 

:  5,006 

;  1 

i  1 

:  132 

:  70 

:  39 

:  309 

0 

!        97  . 

:  107 

:  152 

:  20U 

!  ! 

:  10,055 

:  10,317 

:  ll,5o7 

:  ; 

t  cOU 

:  312 

oil  0 

:  3U3 

i  ho7 

:  0I9 

117 

\  2o 

:  07 

ol2 

!  l,lU2 

r  2,31U 



!            —  ! 

:  2,2U0 

:    2,292  ! 

•  2,622 

293 

13  ! 

2  ' 

3hh  ! 

!  207 

i  155 

31  ! 

!  52 

20,00U  ! 

-  22,U8U 

!  22,576 

23  ! 

630  : 

753 

\  638 

12  : 

20 

:  186 

21  : 

Ul 

:  60 

7 

i|,825 
208 


63,857 


1/   Preliminary.    2/    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and 
official  records  of  -Dne  Bureau  or  tne  census. 
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TABLE  9. — Cheese:    Imports  by  variety  and  country  of  origin,  annual  1955-59 

 ■:  ;  1  17 

Variety  and  country  of  origin  :    1955    :    1956    :    1957    :    1958    :  1959" 


:  l.COO  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds 

Cheddar:                                     :  :  :  :  : 

Canada  2/  :  526  :  399  :  U58  :  i456  :  395 

DenmarkT..   11  :  1  :  —  :  5  :  1 

Sweden  •  :  $  *.  U  :  U  :  1  : 

Australia   :  —  i  —  :  11  :  —  :  7 

New  Zealand  :  2,035  :  2,373  :  1,770  :  2,531  :  1,733 

Others   :  —  :  5  :  —  :  29  :  18 

Total   :  g,577  :  ^,7b^  :  2,?U3  :  3,0?^  : 


Swiss  3/:                                   :  :  :  :  : 

Austria   '  195  *  276  i  hh3  '  li55  *  6l9 

Belgium   '•  —  ^  137  *  II6  J  25  *  17 

Denmark   •  320  •  hhC  -  598  ?  725  *  901 

Finland   '  792  :  '670  :  797  •  1,139  *  2,227 

France   ...*  5:  1:  —  *  1*  5 

Germany,  West   :  62  :  107  :  126  :  U6  :  l57 

Italy  :  U8  :  53  :  109  :  78  :  6 

Netherlands   :  I8I  :  h9  :  53  :  356  :  522 

Norway  :  ~  :  ~  :  22  :  —  :  1 

Sweden  :  60  :  —  :  —  :  9  : 

Switzerland  *.:  10,55l  :  10,2U7  :  10,501  :  10,176  :  11,1^63 

Others                                    :  12  ;  17  :  —  :  —  : 

Total  :  1?,^^6  :  1?,003  ;  1?,765  :  13,010  :  15,91B 


Romano:                                        .  .  :  :  : 

Italy  :  7  :  6  :        —  :  22  :  56 

Argentina   :  1,359  :  1,785  :  l,lia  :  950  :  1,623 

Brazil   :  —  :  —  :         —  :  11  : 

Total   ;  l,3bfe  :  1,791  :  1,11|1  :  9B3  :  1,679 


Pecorino:                                   :  :  :  :  : 

Greece   :  U6  *  100  ^       128  ^  128  :  5l 

Italy  :  12,80U  :  13,3lil  :  11,832  :  11^,031  :  13,652 

Yugoslavia   :  II8  :  lOU  :       lOli  :  133  :  167 

Argentina  :  230  :  lli5  :       175  :  171  :  101 

New  Zealand  :  —  :  —  :         —  :  256  : 

Others   :  k/    hh  :  52  :         U2  :  I6  :  21 

Total  :  13, gU?  :  13,7U?  :  12,281  :  1U,735  t  137^ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 


TABLE  9,- 


—Cheese:    Imports  by  variety  and  country  of  origin,  annual  1955-59 

continued 


Variety  and  country  of  origin 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959' 


:  1,000 
:  pounds 


Reggiano :  : 

Italy  : 

Argentina  

Others  ' 

Total   ♦  1>236 


631 
625 


Parmesan : 
Italy  .... 
Argentina 
Total  . 


396 
3^ 


Provolone  and  Provolette: 

Italy   

Argentina  ..«...•  

Canada     

Total  :  U,075 


U,035 

ho 


Roquefort : 

France   

Others   :  -- 

Total   :  1,630 


1,630 


Blue  mold:  * 

Denmark   *  3, 76l 

 :  8 

 •  103 

 :  25 

 :  25 

 :  25 

,  :  10 

 :  27 


France  

Italy  

Norway  

Sveden  

Switzerland  . . . 
Uhited  Kingdom 
Others   


Total   :  3,9tlU 


Edam  and  Gouda: 

Cuba  

Deranark  

Finland  ..*•• 
Netherlands  . 

Norway  

Portugal  . • • • 

Sweden   

Switzerland  . 
Argentina  ... 
Others  


357 

U,255 
151 
5 

2 

lii2 
3 


1,000 
pounds 

U07 
1,223 


1,000 
pounds 

I496 
93U 


1,000 
pounds 

U20 
6U3 


1,630 
269 


17W 

3U3 


loll 
38 


3,867 
5/ 
133 


3,672 
9 


3,599 
6 


U,000 


3,605 


1,855 
6 


2,097 


2,036 


3,797 
8 

103 
31 
8 

30 
13 
 k 


3,U55 

k 
100 
10 

lu 

11 
 5 


3,785 
h 
131 
9 

U3 

lU 

 7 

119^ 


Total   :  ,U,913 


395 
11 
ii,380 
187 
3 
8 
111 
151 
6/  hi 


2h6 
11 
3,973 
lUc 
3 
\h 
6 

180 


11 
355 
3 

3,U90 
2hO 
h 
16 
3h 
190 
2 


1,000 
pounds 

508 
1,107 
 23 


392 
19 


Tin 


14,026 

36 


2,26U 
11 
?7575 


3,917 
18 
llU 
53 
21 

13 
 US 


U30 

U,320 
160 
5 

35 
1 

176 
 32 


15. 


TABLE  9. — Cheese:    Imports  by  variety  and  country  of  origin,  annual  19^5-59 

continued 


Variety  and  country  of  origin 

 :  

• 

\  1955 

• 
• 

!  1956 

i  1957 

1958 

1/ 

:  1959" 

• 

• 

:  IjOCX) 

:  1,000 

r  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds  ! 

pounds 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

Sbrinz: 

• 
• 

:  117 

29  ' 

l6 

:  27 

:       117  : 

29 

:  16 

:  27 

Other  cheeses: 

• 

• 
• 

•  129 

•       l6l  ' 

25 

•  ilO 

• 

•  WW 

i         — -  ' 



'  1 

'  — 

2 

;  — 

:  50 

•   

:           h  ' 

:  12 

:  20 

:  186 

1      1,110  ! 

1,373 

I  2,llU 

:  2,588 

:  lU 

!  11 

;  h 

:  87 

92 

:       139  ' 

:  252 

:  335 

:  206 

r  229 

:  2U8 

:  280 

:  257 

:       U03  : 

217 

t  79 

:  lOU 

:  3,302 

:    3,032  ! 

3,UU9  : 

3,787 

:  3,822 

~—  '. 

2  : 

:  Ihh 

128  : 

176  J 

193 

:  l6h 

T       566  i 

539  ! 

Ii59  : 

50U 

h2h 

:         38  : 

29  ; 

36  ! 

37 

:  30U 

5U  : 

7U  : 

83  ! 

1U8 

4   ^  P9                1    M  W\ 

:        itfo  ! 

T  lift 

i  123 

:          8  J 

6  : 

15 

89  ! 

63 

:       181  : 

171  : 

156  ! 

178  ; 

176 

200 

!  107 

!          106  ! 

:  196 

•  MM 

7  : 

5U0  ! 

3,092 

:  7/   UO  i 

8/  62 

58  : 

99  : 

167 

:    6,21i7  ! 

6,3U1  ! 

6,6«8  : 

8,li77  : 

12,358 

l/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    3/  Includes 
Ementhaler  with  eye-formation  and  Gruyere  process  cheese.    11/  Of  which- 
32,000  pounds  from  Spain,  5/    Less  than  500  pounds.    6/  Of  which  11,000 
pounds  from  U.  K.  and  l6,0"bo  pounds  from  Italy.    7/  OT  which,  23,000  pounds 
of  Bryndza  from  Czechoslovakia,  6/  Of  which,  U2,OT30  pounds  of  Bryndza  from 
Czechoslovakia.  ~ 

Conptled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Iftiited  States  and 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


POSTAGE  AND  FEES  PAID 
U.S. Department  of  Agriculture 


Official  Business 


TABLE  10,— Casein:    Imports  hj  country  of  origin,  annual  1955-^9 

______         ^     _____    ^  .  ^ 

Country  of  origin        t    1955    :    1956    :    1957    :    1958    :  1959 


•  •  ?  •  • 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :    1,000  :  1,000 

:  pounds  :  pounds  :  poimds  :  pounds  :  pounds 

•  •  •  •  • 

Canada  2/  -:  2,82U  :  2,95l  :  l,07i;  :       6U8  :  8U0 

Azores  ,  :  69  :  210  :  3lU  :       hOk  :  308 

Belgium  :  —  :  —  :  —  :          3  : 

Denmark    —  i  173  :  10  :       222  :  55 

France  ,:  797  s  hhQ  :  1,128  :    1,209  :  388 

Germany,  West   :  —  :  109  :  —  :       778  :  1,263 

Netherlands   :  770  :  U60  :  1,02U  :    2,2iiU  :  2,703 

Norway  :  665  :  U28  :  l,l63  :       573  :  669 

Poland  :  —  :  —  :  —  :    7,U90  :  8,976 

Portugal  :  —  :  —  :  221  :       139  :  176 

Sweden  ,  :  h  :  —  :  2  :         U3  : 

Argentina   :  56,2ii3  :  51,712  :  55,673  :  U9,021  :  liU,926 

Brazil   :  219  :  109  :  192  :       2la  :  1,371 

Uruguay  :  875  :  U92  :  923  :       989  :  771 

Australia   :  kyhX3  :  6,503  :  U,l52  :  13,567  :  10,820 

New  Zealand   :  7,563  :  6,998  :  8,298  :  13,560  :  21,152 

Others   :  38  :  80  :  U30  :       13U  :  ia 


•  •  •  •  • 

Total  :  7U,U80  :  70,673  :  7U,60i|  :  91,265  :  9U,U59 

•  •  •  «  • 

 •  T  «  «  ♦  I. 


l/  Preliminary. 

"?/    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Tftiited  States  and 
official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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FOREIGN  AGRIlEUUyim^CULAR 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service      Washington  D.C. 


WORLD  BUTTER  PRODITCTION  DOWN. 
CHEESE  PRODUCTION  UP 


FT)  6-60 

Jti17  V^y  i960 


Total  butter  production  in  31  countries  in  19^9  declined  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.    Estiinated  at  10.1  billion  pounds,  production  was 
down  1  percent  from  19^8;  it  was  11  percent  above  ?he  195l-5raveiaL 

Sn^^'n^r?^?J  ^^^P«        North  Ainerica,  there  was  e;i- 

dence  of  a  further  shift  from  farm-made  butter  to  the  creamery  product. 

^Western  Europe,  the  largest  producing  area,  output  in  the  17  reporfeu 

Sni^T  ^^"^  f?'^^"-    ^  "^^^  ^  "ilk  production  in  France 

w  !fi  ^irl^^^''  ^^^^^^  production,    m  the  Netherlands  more 

Siitr  ?h^1n%t:  "^'^        "^"'^^^^^  manufacture  of 

butter  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Use  of  milk  for  butter  also  was  down 

of  ^Z  T    ni^^^'  ^""-^^^  ^i^^^  where  ?he  ef?ectr 

of  the  drought  were  particularly  sever^.  e±xecT,s 

Output  in  several  countries  of  Western  Europe  exceeded  that  of  lQ<fi  Tr, 
mSts  ^'"^^'^         Norway,^incTeas1f  use  of  fee^^^^^^^ 

till     wL%J       "^^5":^  °^  °"  "ili^        butter  pr^uc! 

tion.  Weather  conditions  were  favorable  in  some  central  and  southern 
European  countries,  notably  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  TugosSviarwhe^ 
butter  production  also  increased.  ut,usiavxa,  wnere 

Tn^iopn^^^H  """^r*        ^""^^  ''^^       2  percent.    In  Oceania,  it  was  up 
cr^^?nf  ^     ^^^^^  ?  ^^'^^"^  2^^1^"^-    Production  has  been  ±L 

?Inue^fmQ<r''''''^.r^''?  ^^^i^^'  ^Pw^^  trend  con- 

tmued  in  1959  in  spite  of  a  decline  in  Venezuela,  where  there  was  in- 
creased diversion  of  milk  to  other  products,  and  in  Ur^Lay   where  Mlk 
and  butter  production  was  sharply  reduced.    Urugu^'s^^  d^i^  outmt 
f '  '"^f  unfavorable  weather  in  35  ySrs.  iTNort^AmSca 

the  downward  trend,  evident  for  several  years,  extended  into  1959 


This  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary 

of  similar  title  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.  World  Summaries, 

June  30,  i960.     ' 


-2- 


Creamery  butter  production  in  3h  countries  in  19^9,  estimated  at  7.9 
billion  pounds,  was  1  percent  below  19^8,  but  23  percent  above  the  19^1- 
55  average.    Among  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in  which  creamery 
butter  output  was  higher  was  West  Germany,  where  milk  deliveries  to 
dairy  plants  set  a  record.    About  6l  percent  of  this  milk  was  channeled 
to  butter;  as  a  result,  creamery  butter  production  rose  5  percent  to 
829  million  pounds. 

Because  of  favorable  prices  for  whole  milk  at  dairies  in  Denmark,  milk 
deliveries  to  plants  increased  and  creamery  butter  production  was  up  6 
percent.    Rises  of  10  percent  in  both  Finnish  and  Norwegian  creamery 
butter  production,  and  of  6  percent  in  Swiss  output,  were  also  due  to 
larger  deliveries  of  milk  to  creameries.    In  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  creamery  butter  production  declined  or  showed  no  change 
from  1958. 

Output  of  creamery  butter  in  the  U. S.S.R.  is  reported  to  have  been  above 
that  of  1958.    Estimates  of  U. S.S.R.  production  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mated world  total  butter  output. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  Australia's  record  1959  milk  production  went  into 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  but  in  New  Zealand,  where  milk  production  was 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  less  milk  was  used  in  butter  production. 

In  Canada  and  the  Iftiited  States,  the  moderately  smaller  quantities  of 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  were  diverted  to  other  uses,  and  butter 
production  was  below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Total  cheese  production  in  27  countries  increased  2  percent  in  1959  to  6 
billion  pounds.    Con^jared  with  the  1951-55  average,  output  was  up  18  per- 
cent. 

Production  in  Western  Europe,  represented  by  l5  countries,  was  2  percent 
higher.    With  the  exception  of  France  and  the  Ifoited  Kingdom,  where  both 
milk  and  cheese  production  were  seriously  affected  by  drought,  total 
cheese  production  was  up  in  all  of  the  reporting  countries. 

The  largest  gain  was  in  the  Netherlands,  where  a  iil-million-pound  increase 
brought  production  for  the  year  to  ii5l  million  pounds,  10  percent  above 
that  for  1958. 

Output  in  West  Germany  was  up  7  percent  to  3U0  million  pounds,  but  for  the 
third  year  was  slightly  below  the  1951-55  average.    Production  continued 
to  rise  in  Italy,  where  output  was  772  million  pounds,  compared  with  766 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier. 

Cheese  production  in  Denmark,  augmented  by  some  diversion  of  milk  from 
feed  to  cheese  production,  reached  252  million  pounds,  6  percent  above 
that  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  output  on  record. 
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In  Oceania,  output  rose  8  percent  over  1958.    Australia  produced  100 
million  pounds  of  cheese  in  19^9,  coiqjared  with  86  million  pounds  in 
1958.    New  Zealand's  production  increased  h  percent  to  20?  million  pounds, 
but  was  down  about  10  percent  from  the  1951-55  average. 

South  America's  overall  output  was  up  5  percent.    In  North  America,  pro- 
duction in  1959  was  unchanged  from  1958,  although  output  in  the  United 
States  declined  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Factory  cheese  production  for  28  countries,  estimated  at  li.3  billion 
pounds  in  1959,  increased  h  percent  over  1958,  and  was  17  percent  over 
the  1951-55  average.    The  relatively  greater  increase  in  factoiy-made 
cheese  than  in  total  cheese  is  explained  largely  by  the  diversion  of 
milk  from  farm  cheese  to  cheese  plants. 

In  Western  Europe,  output  was  about  6  percent  higher.    The  largest  gain 
was  reported  by  the  Netherlands,  where  an  increase  of  11  percent  brought 
output  to  li25  million  pounds.    Compared  with  the  1951-55  average,  produc- 
tion in  1959  was  up  2k  percent.    Only  in  the  IMited  Kingdom  was  factory 
cheese  output  down,  although  it  was  appreciably  above  the  1951-55  average. 

Production  in  Oceania  increased  8  percent.    South  America's  outturn  was 
up  7  percent.    Output  in  North  America  was  maintained  at  the  1958  level. 
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Buttert    Estimated  world  production,  ~   average  1951-55,  and  annual 

1958  and  1959 
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1957, 


Continent  and  Country 

s 
: 
: 

A vera  ge 

1951-55 

I  1957 

1958 

:  1959^/ 

Million 

:  Million 

!  Million 

:  Million 

pounds 

t  pounds 

!  pounds 

:  povinds 

North  Anierioa: 

: 

316 

318 

350 

:  338 

1,526 

t  1,551 

1,510 

:  1,U35 

U 

6 

I  5 

:  6 

1,865 

.  1,897 

t  1,887 

:  1,801 

South  America t  ' 

Argentina  3/  ' 

Brazil  5/T  ' 

Chile  .7  • 

Coloaobia  t 

Peru   : 

Uruguay  3/   •  < 

Venezuela'  3/  •  

Total  South  America  j/  t' 

t' 

Europe t  * 

Austria   ' 

Belgium  * 

Denmark  t 

Finland   

France   : 

Qermany,  Vest  t 

Greece  8/  : 

Ireland'  : 

Italy  ! 

Luxembourg  3/   t 

Netherlands'  > 

Nornay  t 

Poirtugal  3/  

Sweden  ..7  t 

Switzerland  t 

Ifoited  Kingdom   


6/ 


117 
loU 
lU 
18 
h 
8 
5 


Yugoslavia  9/   

Total  of  aoove  European 




r 

countries   

r 

Africa:  « 

Kenya  3/  » 

Ifoion  of  South  Africa   : 

Total  Africa  lo/  f 


9 
77 
■210" 


Oceania  t 

t  t 

.»          375  • 
.»           U29  ' 

U05  ' 
U81  ' 

Uio 
503 

•  U58 

:  U92 

Total  Oceania  11/ 

:           810  t 

891  ' 

910 

955 

t  : 
. :        9,100  : 

10,000  t 

10,200  1 

10,100 

125 
108 
Hi 
21 
5 
13 
8 

■5?r 


10 
93 
W 


113 
116 
15 
25 
5 
13 
11 


6h  » 

86  » 

87 

5  81 

186  ! 

197  « 

198 

«  186 

371  5 

385  ' 

350 

I  370 

137  » 

173  « 

176 

:      ,  191 

610  : 

705  : 

750 

:   5/  710 

701  I 

752  : 

856 

:  "  836 

17  t 

19  : 

23 

:  23 

120  : 

162  : 

156 

:  127 

13U  : 

132  : 

13U 

:  lli5 

9  1 

11  : 

11 

:    5/  11 

17U  : 

168  t 

202 

»   ~  177 

37  t 

U5  : 

39 

:  la 

5  « 

6  : 

7 

:  7 

215  : 

195  : 

192 

1  173 

52  : 

63  . 

68 

J  72 

U8  t 

96  : 

86 

t  US 

2h  : 

1*5  : 

Ui 

X  U6 

2,90U  i 

3,2U0  : 

3,379 

t  3,291 

13 
88 


135 
115 
15 
27 
6 
9 
10 

■3Tr 


5/  11 
V  9h 
2U5 


1/   Includes  farm  butter.    2/   Preliminaiy.    3/   Creameiy  butter  only,    k/   Includes  esti- 
mates for  other  North  America7   5/   Estimated.    6/   Less  than  a  5-year  average.    7/  Includes 
estimates  for  other  South  America .    8/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep  and 
goats.    9/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  sheep  and  goats.    10/  Includes  estimates  for  other 
Africa.    11/   Includes  estimates  for  other  Oceania.    12/  Includes  product  wei^t  of  ghee  in 
those  countries  where  ghee  production  is  common,  especljally  Egypt,  India,  Turkey  and  other 
Middle  and  Far  Eastern  countries.    13/   Estimates  include  reported  (and  estimated  for  1959) 
factoiy  production  for  O.S.S.R.  andl^stem  Europe,  and  estimated  factory  production  for 
Asia,  including  China. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  frraa  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments, 
other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service 
Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 
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Butter:    Factory  production  in  specified  countries,  average  1951-55,  and  annual 

1957,  1958  and  1959 


Country 

Avera  ge 

t 

:  1957 

i  1958 

:  1959^^ 

Million 

:  Million 

I  Million 

:  Million 

t 

pounds 

:  pounds 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

296 

i  306 

:  338 

328 

liiited  States  • 

• 

1,327 

:  1,389 

J  1 

,329 

• 

U 

:  5 

6 

• 

117 

125  113 

135 

• 
• 

• 

55 

6U 

72 

71 

• 
• 

7 

'  7 

7 

8 

• 
• 

8 

'  6 

6 

h 

• 
• 

5 

•  8 

'  11 

;  2/ 

10 

• 
• 

•  68 

'  71 

68 

• 

88 

'  106 

'  111 

lOU 

371 

•  385 

•  350 

370 

• 

102 

'  159 

•  16U 

181 

• 

1^79  . 

'  62li 

'  662 

;  2/ 

570 

Germany,  West 

630  ' 

:  685 

!  792 

929 

• 

• 
• 

80 

!  109 

'.  105 

87 

• 
• 

9 

i  11 

t  11 

r  2/ 

11 

• 
• 

nh 

:  168 

t  202 

177 

• 

t  35 

I  30 

33 

• 

5  ! 

!                6  ' 

t        7  ' 

7 

• 

210  ! 

19k  J 

!            191  1 

172 

• 

52 

63  • 

:         68  J 

72 

IMited  Kingdom 

• 

"^0  • 

76  : 

!         66  J 

32 

• 

8  < 

12  J 

13  : 

2/ 

13 

Czechoslovakia 

• 

115  ! 

128  ! 

128 

Germany,  East 

• 

3/    317  « 

335  ! 

3U8  : 

330 

• 

21  ! 

27  : 

37  ! 

36 

121  : 

171*  J 

I9I4  : 

'2/ 

19U 

• 

12  : 

15  ! 

22  J 

2k 

Cbion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

830  : 

1,398  J 

1,U26  : 

2/L 

,500 

• 

9  : 

10  : 

13  : 

11 

Tiiion  of  South 

• 

69  : 

85  ; 

80  : 

86 

• 

12  ! 

21  : 

28  : 

26 

• 

368  : 

398  : 

U03  : 

li5l 

• 

lai  : 

U68  : 

U90  : 

U79 

Total  of  above 

• 

• 

6,385  i 

7,683  i 

7,953  i 

7,882 

1/    Preliminaiy.    2/   Estimated.    3/   For  1955  only. 

Foreign  Agricxiltural  Service.    Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  foreign 
governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related 
information. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCING 
MORE  NONFAT  DRY  MILK 
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New  Zealand»s  production  of  nonfat  d2y  milk  In  1959  rose  to  lOli.8  million 
pounds,  after  a  decline  of  19  percent  between  1957  and  1958. 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  has  been  general  Improvement  In  produc- 
loAn  ^''"f  ^  daily  areas,  and  data  for  January  and  February 

1960  indicate  some  further  production  increase  this  year. 

New  Zealand:    Production  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  quarterly 

and  annual,  1955-59 


Tear 

1    Jan. -Mar. 

•  Apr. -June* 

•  • 

•  • 

July-Sept. 

1    Oct. -Dec. 

;  Total 

•  1,000 

•  pounds 

•    1,000  • 
'    pounds  ! 

1,000 
pounds 

•  1,000 

•  pounds 

•  1,000 

•  pounds 

1955  ; 

1956  : 

1957  : 

1958  s 

1959  : 

21,668  i 
31,710  : 
25,008  : 
2U,282  : 

:  X 

i     li,912  ! 
7,818  : 
5,150  : 
5,8U6  : 

2ii,25o  ; 

25,303  J 
21,325  : 
29,523  i 

•  U9,538  ' 
li7,73li  i 

'  39,U01  : 
1*5,11U  J 

i  7U,760 
!  100,368 

112,565 
90,88ii 

10U,765 

1/  Preliminary. 
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MILK  HIODUCTION  AND  UTn.TZATION  IN 
PRINCIBa  FRODPCING  COUNTRIES «  19^9 


Rroductlon 

Milk  production  in  18  principal  producing  countries  in  19^9  increased 
less  than  1  percent  over  19^8.    Production  in  these  countries,  which 
represents  approximately  60  percent  of  estimated  total  world  output, 
was  37li.6  billion  pounds,  coaqpared  with  373.7  billion  pounds  in  19^8. 
Milk  cow  numbers  for  the  18  countries  were  practically  \mchanged. 

Despite  reduced  production  in  several  countries,  primarily  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  drought,  production  in  Western  Europe  almost  equalled 
the  19^8  level.    In  Fj:ance,  the  largest  producer  of  Western  E\irope, 
cow  numbers  were  slightly  higher,  but  yields  were  considerably 
lower,  reflecting  severe  drought  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  northern 
France.    In  Sweden,  feed  shortages  and  high  prices  for  coarse  grains 
forced  an  above-normal  culling  of  milk  cows,  and  milk  production 
declined  sharply. 

In  Ireland,  lower  yields  due  to  lack  of  pastures  following  the  dry 
summer,  together  with -the  loss  of  cattle  under  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  program,  reduced  milk  production.    Slightly  fewer  cows 
and  a  decline  in  the  average  yield  due  to  the  long  period  of  hot, 
dry  weather  accounted  for  less  production  in  the  IMited  Kingdom. 

This  Circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary 
of  similar  title  published  in  the  monthly  supplement  of  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  of  May  26,  I960. 
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Milk  cofw  numbers  were  somewiiat  higher  In  Denmark  and  milk  production 
in  1959  rose  substantially  over  19^8  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  grass 
and  roughages.    Favorable  prices  for  dairy  products  enabled  farmers 
to  replace  the  short  supplies  of  domestic  feeds  with  more  iii5)orted 
oilcakes  and  feed  grains.    Although  milk  cow  numbers  in  Norway  were 
down  from  1958,  yields  were  up,  and  milk  production  set  a  record.  In 
West  Germany,  the  lack  of  indigenous  feeds  resulting  from  the  drought 
was  largely  offset  by  increased  use  of  iB5)orted  feedstuffs,  and  milk 
production  showed  a  3  percent  gain  over  1958. 

Forage  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  were  ample  in  Italy.  These, 
together  with  plentiful  feed  grains,  resulted  in  higher  milk  production 
than  in  1958.    In  Switzerland,  where  forage  was  practically  unaffected 
by  the  drought,  both  cow  numbers  and  yields  were  up. 

Milk  production  in  Belgium  increased,  although  output  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  declined  due  to  a  shortage  of  pasturage  and  root  and 
fodder  crops.    Both  Finland  and  Greece  reported  higher  milk  production. 
There  was  very  little  change  in  Austrian  production. 

A  rise  in  cow  numbers  and  higher  yields  resulted  in  record  milk  pro- 
duction in  Australia  in  1959.  In  New  Zealemd,  yields  were  up  but  cow 
numbers  were  down,  and  milk  production  for  1959  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier. 

Milk  producti(»i  in  Canada  showed  a  small  increase,  despite  a  slight 
decline  in  cow  numbers,  irtiile  in  the  Ifriited  States,  milk  production 
dropped  below  the  1958  level. 

Use 

Overall  nse  of  milk  for  flTiid  consumption  in  1959  increased  about  1 
percent  over  the  previous  year.    For  Western  Europe  as  a  >rtiole  there 
was  a  rise  of  2  percent,  with  all  countries  in  that  area  reporting 
larger  supplies  going  into  fluid  use  except  Austria,  Finland,  France, 
and  Switzerland.    In  both  Oceania  and  North  America,  more  milk  was 
used  for  fluid  consunqption  than  in  1958. 

Use  of  milk  for  butter  was  down  2  percent.    In  Western  Europe,  countries 
reporting  lower  milk  production  in  1959  also  reported  less  milk  being 
used  for  butter.    These  countries  included  France,  down  5  percent, 
Ireland,  ll;  percent,  Sweden,  9  percent,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  h3  percent. 

Among  Western  European  countries  in  which  milk  production  rose  and  more 
milk  was  used  for  butter  in  1959  over  the  earlier  year,  were  West  Germany, 
up  3  percent,  Denmark  and  Norway,  6  percent,  Switzerland,  7  percent, 
and  Finland,  8  percent.    Gains  were  reported  in  milk  used  for  butter 
production  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    In  North  America,  milk 
diverted  to  butter  use  was  down  about  5  percent. 
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Use  of  milk  for  cheese  was  tmchanged.    Western  European  countries 
reported  approximately  1  percent  more  milk  being  used  for  cheese 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Australia  diverted  increased  supplies  of  milk  into  cheese  production^ 
iriiile  New  Zealand  used  smaller  supplies  than  in  1958. 

In  Canada,  more  milk  was  used  for  cheese;  in  the  Ibited  States,  less* 

Hilk  for  canning  was  up  6  percent.    Sweden  was  the  only  country 
reporting  less  milk  being  used  for  condensing  in  19^9  than  in  19^8. 
Sizeable  increases  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  and  West  Germany. 

The  amount  of  milk  for  drying  and  other  \ise8  in  1959  rose  6  percent, 
with  all  areas  recording  appreciable  gains.    France  and  the  IMited 
Kingdom  were  the  only  countries  utilizing  smaller  quantities  for  this 
purpose  than  in  the  earlier  year. 

Milk  fed  to  livestock  was  3  percent  below  the  1958  level.  Most 
countries  of  Western  Europe  reported  considerably  smaller  quantities 
being  used  for  feed.    In  Oceania,  the  change  was  slight.    In  North 
America,  approximately  the  same  quantity  was  being  fed  as  a  year  ago. 
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Maj  27,  I960 


Total  production  (milk  equivalent-fat  basis)  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  in  the  principal  dairy  countries  of  the  world  was  higher 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  than  in  the  same  period  of  1958.  The 
increase,  however,  was  not  enough  to  make  much  difference  between 
annual  1958  and  1959  production  figures. 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Most  countries  of  Western  Europe  had  recovered  from  the  drought  by 
the  fourth  quarter,  and  in  this  area  as  a  whole,  output  of  dairy 
products  was  up.    Weather  conditions  favored  milk  production  in 
Argentina  and  Australia  in  the  quarter.    In  both  the  Ifiiited  States 
and  Canada,  milk  production  increased  slightly. 

Creamery  butter  output  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  for  the  13 
reporting  countries  increased  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1958. 
Production  showed  a  marked  gain  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Finland, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland,  but  declined  in  the  other  reporting  countries 
of  Western  Europe. 


This  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  the  summary 
under  the  same  title  published  in  the  April  28,  I960,  monthly 
svqjplement  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets . 
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Output  was  up  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  but  down  in  New  Zealand, 
Production  in  Canada  was  somewhat  smaller,  but  in  the  Iftiited  States, 
it  was  moderately  larger. 

Cheese  production  in  the  final  quarter  of  1959  was  above  a  year  earlier, 
with  all  reporting  countries  except  the  Iftiited  States  recording  a  high- 
er output.    Production  is  believed  to  have  declined  in  France,  but 
fourth-quarter  data  for  this  product  are  incon?)lete. 

Canned  milk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  production  in  the  8  reporting 
countries  was  approximately  1  percent  greater  in  the  October-December 
quarter  of  19^9  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^8.    Gains  in 
output  were  reported  in  all  countries  except  France,  the  Iftiited  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States, 

Production  of  dried  milk,  most  of  which  is  nonfat  dry  milk,  for  8  report- 
ing countries  was  8  percent  above  the  fourth  quarter  of  19^8.  Canada 
was  the  only  country  reporting  a  decline. 

ANNTIA.L 

Total  milk  production  for  the  year  1959,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
dairy  countries,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1958. 

While  the  drought  tended  to  retard  production  in  several  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  its  effects  were  most  noticeable  in  France  and  Sweden. 
Drought  struck  the  major  dairy-producing  areas  of  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  northern  France,  and  a  sharp  shortage  of  fluid  milk  necessitated 
imports  to  Paris  of  over  1^00,000  pounds  daily  from  the  Netherlands  late 
in  the  fourth  quarter.    In  Sweden,  feed  shortages  and  high  prices  of 
coarse  grains  forced  an  above-normal  culling  of  milk  cows  and  milk  pro- 
duction declined. 

In  most  countries,  the  effects  of  the  drought  were  obscured  in  varying 
degrees  by  the  more  intensive  use  of  feed  grains  and  other  supplements. 
Recovery  was  perhaps  slowest  in  Ireland,  where  the  loss  of  cattle  under 
the  tuberculosis  eradication  program  added  to  the  effect  of  drying 
pastures.    In  the  Iftiited  Kingdom,  milk  production  continued  low. 

Milk  production  in  Denmark  rose  substantially  over  1958  in  spite  of  the 
shortage  of  grass  and  roughages.    Favorable  prices  for  dairy  products 
enabled  farmers  to  supplement  the  short  domestic  feed  supplies  with 
increased  amounts  of  imported  oilcakes  and  feed  grains. 

Although  forage  conditions  were  very  unfavorable  in  West  Germany,  in- 
creased use  of  imported  feed  stuffs  brought  a  rise  in  milk  production. 
In  the  Netherlands,  the  drought  caused  difficulty  in  the  sandy-soil 
areas,  where  extra  feed  had  to  be  fed  to  the  cows  in  pastures.  However, 
the  losses  in  milk  production  in  these  areas  were  more  than  balanced  in 
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other  producing  regions.  In  Switzerland,  which  was  unaffected  by- 
drought,  the  increasingly  higher  rate  of  milk  production  necessi- 
tated measures  to  control  marketings. 

Conditions  were  excellent  throughout  the  major  dairying  areas  of 
Australia,  where  milk  production  in  1959  set  a  record.    Although  the 
weather  was  quite  variable  throughout  the  year  in  New  Zealand,  milk 
production  was  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  Canada,  milk  output  was  up  slightly  from  the  19$8  level,  while 
in  the  Ibiited  States,  it  was  down  slightly. 

Butter 

Creamery  butter  production  in  19^9  declined  approocimately  3  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.    Western  Europe's  total  production  increased  more 
than  6  percent  -  the  output  in  Denmark,  West  Germai^r,  Finland,  Norway, 
and  Switzerland  being  sufficiently  higher  to  offset  the  reduced 
production  in  the  other  Western  European  countries. 

In  Denmark,  because  of  the  satisfactory  price  for  irtiole  milk,  farmers 
were  induced  to  send  as  much  of  their  whole  milk  as  possible  to  the 
creameries  for  processing,  thus  making  available  larger  quantities 
for  butter  manufacture. 

The  quantity  of  milk  delivered  to  dairies  in  West  Germany  reached  a 
new  high,  of  ^rtiich  approximately  61  percent  was  used  for  butter. 
Increased  deliveries  also  resulted  in  record  butter  production  in 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

Decreased  milk  production  in  France,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  was  reflected  in  smaller  butter  production.  In 
the  Netherlands,  less  milk  was  used  for  butter  and  more  for  other 
products. 

Much  of  Australia's  record  19^9  milk  production  went  into  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  irtiile  in  New  ZettLand,  smaller  quantities  of  milk 
were  available  for  butter  than  for  cheese. 

Because  of  the  diversion  of  milk  to  other  uses,  much  less  milk  went 
into  butter  in  Canada  and  the  Ibited  States. 

Cheese 

Factory  cheese  production  in  19^9  was  about  the  same  as  in  19^8.  In 
the  Netherlands,  cheese  production  showed  a  marked  increase,  due  to 
the  greater  availability  of  milk  for  cheese  production  than  in  the 
preceding  year.    In  Denmark,  a  greater  piHDportion  of  manufacturing 
si^plies  was  diverted  to  cheese,  output  of  which  set  a  record. 
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About  half  of  the  surplus  milk  in  Switzerland  was  absorbed  by  the 
cheese  industry,  and  output  ran  well  above  the  19^8  level.  Production 
in  Sweden  also  increased  appreciably  compared  with  19^8. 

In  the  ISiited  Kingdom,  the  quantity  of  milk  for  cheese  production  was 
below  that  of  last  year.  Cheese  production  in  France  in  19^9  is  also 
believed  to  have  been  smaller  than  that  of  19^8. 

Output  of  cheese  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  increased  during 
19^9.    Production  was  iq)  in  Canada,  but  down  in  the  Dhited  States. 

Canned  Milk 

Canned  milk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  production  in  19^9  rose  5  per- 
cent over  1958.    In  the  Netherlands,  output  of  both  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  increased  substantially.    Total  canned  milk  production 
in  West  Germany  and  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
An  increase  in  milk  going  into  Australian  condenseries  resulted  in 
higher  canned  milk  production. 

Output  in  Canada  showed  no  change  from  the  preceding  year.    A  decline 
in  the  production  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  Iftiited  States  more  than 
offset  an  increase  in  the  output  of  condensed  milk. 

Dried  Milk 

Output  of  dried  milk,  most  of  idiich  is  nonfat  dry  milk,  was  up  3 
percent  in  1959  over  1958.    Overall  productica  in  Western  Europe 
increased  substantially,  despite  sharply  reduced  output  in  several 
important  producing  countries. 

In  the  Netherlands,  an  increase  in  the  production  of  dried  whole  milk 
was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decrease  in  production  of  nonfat  dry 
milk.    A  decline  in  the  output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  also  accounted  for 
the  overall  drop  in  dried  milk  output  in  Belgium.    Production  of  both 
types  of  dried  milk  was  down  in  Sweden  and  the  Ifaited  Kingdom.  Oat- 
put  of  both  dried  whole  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  was  up  in  West  Germany. 

In  Australia,  total  dried  milk  production  increased,  alldiough  output 
of  dried  whole  milk  was  somewhat  below  1958  production. 

The  output  of  dried  milk  in  Canada  was  down  from  that  of  the  previous 
year,  due  to  a  much  smaller  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk.    In  the 
Iftiited  States,  output  of  both  dried  Uhole  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
increased  from  1958. 


CURRENT  CCM)ITIONS  ABROAD 


Denmarkt    Weather  has  been  favorable  for  pastures,  and  milk  production 
80  far  this  year  has  shown  a  substantial  rise. 

Norway:  Further  expansion  of  milk  production  Is  Indicated.  The  surplus 
Is  expected  to  be  diverted  Into  butter  and  cheese  production. 

France:    Dairy  production  has  made  an  excellent  start  this  year,  and  the 
ipward  trend  In  nllk  production  of  the  past  several  years  -  Interrupted 
last  year  because  of  the  drought  -  Is  expected  to  be  resumed. 

Ireland:    Despite  the  generally  mild  weather  during  early  1^,  feed 
supplies  are  In  short  supply. 

Australlai    Conditions  are  satisfactory  In  most  dairy  districts,  and 
the  outlook  foi?  i960  Is  promising. 
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FACTCRT  DAIRY  PRODUCTSs    Output  in  principal  producing  and  exporting  countries, 

October  -  December,  1959  (Preliminary)  with  comparisons.  

Butter 


Country  :  October-December  ;Oct.-Dec.,  1959,:         January-December  : Jan. -Dec,  19$9 


: 
: 

1959 

compared  with 
Oct. -Dec.  1958 

19^9          '  coo5)ared  with 
:  Jan. -Dec,  19^8 

: 
: 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

•  Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

: 
; 

pounds 

pounds 

!  pounds 

pounds 

65,950 

61;,7iiO 

98 

338,121*  ■ 

327,667 

97 

289,7li8 

291,lt50 

101 

l,388,61t9 

1,329,105 

96 

— 

110,680 

103,821 

91* 

71*,  076  . 

81,791 

110 

350,311  ' 

370,373 

106 

36,261i 

38,02? 

105 

161*,  313 

:  180,777 

t 

110 

—  : 

661,1*00 

530,000 

80 

176,278 

175,320 

99 

792,221 

828,631* 

105 

lii,739 

13,832 

91* 

!        101*,  675 

!  86,688 

83 

27,6Ui 

36,993 

131* 

201,91*1    :  176,976 

m 

l4,005 

li,797 

120 

29,799 

t  32,88S 

110, 

3li,653 

33,1*88 

97 

!  190,1*78 

171,672 

1 

90 

11.526 

Hi.  099 

122 

67,902 

72,531 

107 

66,1*16 

32,11*1* 

U8 

27,887 

1*3,686 

157 

113,266 

135,1*57 

120 

Un.  of  South  Africa.: 

21,990 

80,213 

158,211 

175,889 

111 

1*02,588 

1*50, 8ol* 

112 

201,081 

1/  193.600 

?6 

1|91,^?0 

1/  1*86.71*0 

9? 

Cheese 


17,219 

'  26,179 

152  ■ 

91,321 

'  107,175 

117 

291*,  513 

287, 1U5 

98  « 

1,391*,  762 

•  1,378,530 

99 

1*8,501 

50,01*1* 

103  • 

237,215 

'  252.206 

: 

106 

771,600 

'  695,000 

90 

72,1*89 

83,88L 

116  ' 

381,223 

'  1*25,01*2 

111 

13,733 

ll*,056 

102  ' 

81,351* 

•  83,775 

103 

19,661 

23,528 

120  s 

112,902 

'  116,315 

103 

23,903 

35,1*06 

11*8  5 

136,021* 

•  11*3,960 

106 

United  Kingdom  ,  3/. . ' 

213,360 

•  196,560 

: 

92 

1*8,91*3 

73,02*5 

11*9 

2lit,263 

'  256,982 

106 

Un.  of  South  Africa.' 

7,305 

 : 

25,083 

: 

36,329 

38,907 

107  • 

86,050 

'  99,916 

116 

80,  Oil* 

1/  90.350 

113  • 

199,265 

'  1/  206.800 

16I1 

Canned  Milk 


Canada    h/  :  52,111*  ;  53,059  :  102  :  332,933  :  333,261*  :  UOO 

United  States   ^...:  1*1*1*, 523  :  1*26,1*20  :  96  :  2,355,386  :  2,327,800  :  99 

Cuba  :  —  :  ~  :  --  :  8l,l5l  »  78,206  :  96 

France    1/  :  li6,800  :  36,600  s  78  :  152,100  t  211i,300  :  lUL 

Germany,  West  :  130,1*51  :  162,531  :  125  :  661*, 20l*  :  735,701*  :  111 

Netherlands  :  138,093  :  ll*2,250  :  103  :  630,956  :  7l3,l*02  :  I18 

United  Kingdom  :  73,021^  :  69,888  :  96  :  1*00, 960  :  1*06,112  :  101 

Argentina  :  8,596  :  8,993  :  105  :  26,890  :  27,192  :  101 

Australia    6/  ;  67.717  :  70,502  ;  lOh  ;  156.701  ;  158,61*6  ;  |101 


:  Dried  Milk    7/    , 

Canada    8/  :           1*3,615  :  38,2*20  :  205,338  :  197,101  :  96 

United  States  ,8/....:          353,01*7  '■  369,820  :                 105  :  I,8l9,l52  :  1,831*. 765  :  101 

Belgium                                        ~  :  ~  :                    —  :  66,1*53  :  62,1*51*  :  9l* 

France    1/  :            19,600  :  2li,100  :                  123  i  79,1*00  :  123,000  :  155 

Germany,  West                         23,892  :  3l*,050  :                  ll*2  :  121,01*1  :  163,702  :  135 

Netherlands  :           10,973  :  16,023  :                 ll*6  :  181,879  :  173,1*05  :  95 

Sweden                                   5,l8l  :  6,599  :                 127  :  39,769  :  37,685  :  95 

United  Kingdom  :                  —  :  ~  :                    --  :  126,560  :  108,192  :  85 

Argentina  :             8,675  :  8,773  :                1-01  :  ^1*^1*78  :  25,1*70  :  lOU 

Australia  ;  1*8.762  ;  56,871  ;  117  t  103.237  :  135.239  :  1^ 


1/  Estimated.  2/  Cheddar  cheese  only.  3/  Total  cheese  production,  h/  Both  bulk  and  case  goods,  whole  and  skim. 
^  Evaporated  whole  and  condensed  whole  case  goods  only.  6/  Includes  mixtures  of  full  cream  and 
skim  milk,  mixtures  of  full  cream,  skim  and  buttermilk,  and  "coffee  and  milk."  7/  Dried  whole 
milk  and  nonfat  solids  production.  8/  Includes  dried  milk  for  animal  feeding. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service      Washington  D.C. 


U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  DAIRT  BREEDING 

LIBRARY 

*    JUN1  51950  ^ 

^d^E&PTMENT  OF  AGMOULTURE 

CALENDAR  YEARS  1958  AND  1959 


FD  h-SO 
May  6, 


U.  S.  exports  of  daiiy  cattle  for  breeding  increased  7  percent  in  1959  over 

is  expected  as  a  resist  of  U.  S.  market  development  activikes,  ^r^cifbS 
more  young  daiiy  animals  in  the  United  States  than  a  year  earlier  aS^  a  ^ 
broadening  recognition  of  the  quality  of  U.  S.  daiiy  breeding  anL^?s. 

5y  sex,  female  stock  continued  to  represent  the  bulk  of  exports,  increasing 
^ni?«  ^Tr.'n''^  ?^  shipments  in  1959,  from  barely  89  peSe^  in  1958?  ^ 
?f  per^^t  S  1958?'  '"'^"'^"^  ^  P^^^^*      the  total  in  1959  from 

By  age  groups,  there  was  an  increase  In  exports  of  mature  stock  (2  years 

''^^^^  represented  77  percent  of  all  shipments  1^959 
bXS  aS  sh^^nt'rf  wi^^^-    ''^J^^  which^^^rese^ted^L 
dfLrce^i^i^  ^9?8     V/J?l^^  increased  to  75  percent  ill  1959  from 

tioTof^ln^  llnrC  f^^"^  ''t^  ^  Corresponding  decline  in  the  propor- 

l^nr^i  stock  (under  2  years)  generally,  there  vas  a  sharp  rise  i^ 

exports  of  young  bulls  (1  year  but  under  2  years)  In  19f^9     Th^  n„n.^L^^ 
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Exports  by  breeds 

The  niiinber  of  U.  S,  dairy  cattle  inspected  for  export,  by  breeds,  in  1959 
and  19^8  is  shown  in  the  following  table.    (For  more  complete  detail  see 
Table  1.) 


Breed 

1959 

1958 

Head 

Head 

Hols te in 

U,975 

5,05U 

Brown  Swiss 

1,U37 

1,168 

Jersey 

666 

620 

Guernsey 

567 

275 

Ayrshire 

69 

U8 

Total 

7,711t 

1/  7,185 

1/  Excludes  31  head  for  which  the  breed  was 
imidentified. 


There  were  increased  inspections  for  e^qports  of  all  breeds  except  Holsteins, 
That  breed  declined  only  slightly  (1.6  percent),  however,  and  accounted  for 
about  two- thirds  of  all  shipments. 

The  number  of  Holsteins  inspected  for  export  totaled  li,975  head  in  1959 
compared  with  5,05U  head  in  1958.    Mexico  was  the  chief  importer,  taking 
sharply  increased  numbers  and  7U  percent  of  the  1959  total.    Most  of  the 
other  Holsteins  were  inspected  for  Venezuela,  Canada,  and  The  Dominican 
Republic.    The  principal  States  of  origin  were  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Illinois,  Colorado,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

Exports  of  Brown  Swiss  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  1959  over  1958.  VenezueXa 
sharply  increased  takings  and  was  the  leading  importer,  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  second,  and  Canada  third.    Principal  States  of  origin  were  New 
York,  Wisccmsin,  Florida,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  Mississippi. 

There  was  a  moderate  increase  in  exports  of  Jerseys.    The  largest  increase 
went  to  Canada,  by  far  the  principal  market  in  19^9 •    Mexico,  El  Salvador 
and  Costa  Rica  also  increased  in  importance  as  markets  for  Jerseys. 
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Eaqjorts  of  Guernseys,  totaling  $67  head  In  1959>  were  more  than  doiible 
those  of  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  increase  went  to  Canada,  although 
there  were  also  greater  shipments  to  the  Bahamas  and  Mexico,    The  largest 
shipments  of  Guernseys  came  from  New  Tork,  although  there  were  sizable 
shipments  from  Wisconsin,  Washington,  Indiana  and  Massachusetts. 

The  number  of  Ayrshire s  inspected  for  export  increased  to  69  head  in  19$9 
from  U8  in  19^oI  Most  went  to  Canada  and  West  Germany,  Shipments  origi- 
nated mainly  in  the  States  of  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania  and  Washington, 


Exports  by  destination 

The  number  of  U,  S,  dairy  breeding  cattle  inspected  for  export,  by  coun- 
try of  destination.  State  of  oirigin,  breed,  age  and  sex,  in  1959,  together 
with  summary  data  for  19^8 >  are  shown  in  Table  2,    (For  detailed  breakdown 
in  1957  and  1958  see  Table  2,  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD  5-59,  April 
6,  1959.) 

A  short  sunmaxy  of  exports  by  leading  country  of  destination,  calendar 
years  1958  and  1959,  is  shown  in  Table  3«    There  were  no  changes  from  a 
year  earlier  in  the  relative  iii?)ortance  of  the  first  k  importing  countries 
~  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Canada  and  The  Dcaninican  Republic  —  all  of  which 
show  gains.    The  greatest  absolute  increases  went  to  Canada  {1^3  head), 
Mexico  {h06  head)  and  the  Dominican  Republic  which  increased  in?)orts  in 
1959  by  213  head  over  1958.    Among  other  countries  which  show  noteworthy 
increases  in  1959  are  EL  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Iran,  Ar^aitina 
and  India. 

There  were  significant  declines  in  shipments  to  West  Germany,  Turkey  and 
Cuba,    The  last  mentioned  country  dropped  fr<»n  third  in  importance  as 
destination  in  1957  to  a  tie  for  twelfth  place  in  1959, 


Table  1.— Breeding  cattle,  dairy.    Inspections  for  export  from  the  United  States  by  breed,  country  of  destlnatlm,  age,  and  eex,  annual  19^9  with 

cooqiarlson 


Breed  and  t- 
coiintry  of  destination  i 


Itader 
1  year 


1  jrr,  and 
under  2  yre. 


2  years 
and  ewer 


All 
ages 


Female 


Thider 
1  year 


,  1  yr,  and 
under  2  yrsi. 


2  years 
and  over 


All 
ages 


1959 


Ayrshire  I  t 

Canada   t 

Ecuador   i 

Oermany,  West  i 

Ouatemala  t 

Korea  i 

Mexico   I 

Total  i" 

Brown  Swiss t  i 

Canada  ^...t 

Costa  Rica  i 

Dominican  Republic  ....i 

Ecuador   t 

£1  Salvador  i 

Qermany,  West  i 

Guatemala  : 

Iran   t 

Italy  I 

Mexico  t 

Nlcaragiia  i 

Peru  1 

Venezuela  i 

Total  r 

Guernseyj 

Bahamas  t 

Canada   i 

Dominican  Republic 

Germany,  West  i 

Guatemala   t 

Korea  i 

Mexico   

Nicaragua  i 

Panama  Canal  Zone  i 

Taiwan  i 

Total   i" 

Holsteini 

Argentina   

Canada  : 

Chile   

Colonibia  : 

Costa  Rica  i 

Ci^a  

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador  i 

El  Salvador   

Germany,  West  .... 

Guadaloupe  •»  t 

Guatemala  t 

Haiti   

India  ............t 

Iran  

Israel   i 

Italy  

Jamaica   

Japan   

Korea   

Mexico  1 

Nicaragua   

Panama  Canal  Zone  i 

Peru  

Philippine  Republic 

Taiwan   

Turkey   

Venezuela  i_ 

Total   

Jerseyi 

Canada  

Chile   t 

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic 

Egypt   

El  Salvador  i 

Germany  

Greece  ........... 

Haiti   

India  t 

Korea  i 

Mexico 

Nepal  

niillppine  Republic 

Taiwan  i 

Turkey  

Venezuela  i_ 

Total   i' 

I 

Grand  Total   i 


17 
13 


16 
6 

10 
2 
2 

1 

3 
5 

39 
3 

11 


51 
193 


678 


87 
1 

261 
7 
h 
h 

1 

U2 


103 
7 

271 
9 
6 
h 
5 
1* 
5 
81 
3 
29 

910 


6d  1 

K7  . 

16*  > 

950  1 

1.176 

.  1,1.37 

1  1.18H 

1 

1 

—  t 

1 

1 

1 
1 

  J 

16  I 

16 

I  16 

t 
1 

I  7 

5  1 

11  I 

U  I 

27  I 

55  ■ 

h6  I 

319  : 

1.20 

.  14.7 

1  120 

~  I 

«  1 

2  1 

h  > 

6 

t  6 

I  21 

~  ' 

1  t 

18  I 

31.  . 

53 

1  53 

<  76 

-  \ 

3  1 

3 

t  3 

I  1 

1  1 

1  I 

1  I 

1 

I  2 

»  t 

5  1 

2  1 

7  1 

1 

1  I 

20  I 

21 

t  28 

I  25 

—  1 

1  I 

—  t 

1  1 

—  I 

—  : 

—  1 

— 

1  1 

1  2 

~~  1 

1  I 

1  : 

2  1 

—  1 

I 

—  1 

1  2 

1  1 

1  I 

1 

I 

1  I 

—  1 

6  ■ 

2  I 

8 

.  9 

:  — 

i  t 

i«  . 

iJi  : 

i9  I 

S7  ■ 

73  . 

398  < 

I  567 

5  1 

 p— 

h  I 

■  -■'  ^ — 

2  I 

J — 
J 

11  I 

— '  J — 

1 

I  11 

1 

28  I 

9  1 

77  t 

1)2  I 

29  1 

131.  1 

205 

I  282 

1  390 

3  I 

3  1 

6  : 

1  : 

1 

I  7 

t  8 

— 

5  , 

2  : 

7 

t  7 

1  su 

-- 

-- 



1  t 

11  1 

12 

I  12 

2  1 

29  I 

31  1 

— 

i  31 

1  166 

5  t 

8  I 

3  J 

16  I 

8  I 

2I4  : 

217  > 

2ll9 

I  265 

I  223 

h  t 

\  1 

13  * 

11.  1 

28 

t  33 

I  2 

1  t 

1  t 

2  I 

U7  < 

21.  t 

71 

1  73 

1  1.7 

—  1 

1  I 

30  1 

U3  < 

71. 

I  71. 
t  8 

■  188 

2  1 

3  I 

6  I 
6  I 

8  I 

9  1 

11  I 

12  I 

23 

I  32 

1  12 

~  '. 

1  I 

11  I 

12 

1  12 

2  1 

1  I 

3 

I  3 

2  I 

2  1 

26  I 

26 

t  28 

6  1 

2  t 

8  1 

I  .  8 

2  I 

2  I 

h  > 

I  1. 

1  7 

1  I 

1  : 

I  1 

It  i 

k  > 

.  h 

I  3U 

7  • 

7 

I  7 

33  1 

51  1 

19  I 

106  I 

167  : 

3,21.9  I 

3,568 

.  3,67U 

1  3,263 

1  I 

1  I 

2  I 

2 

I  3 

7  1 

2  1 

9  1 

I  9 

!  7 

1  I 

1  I 

2  1 

3  > 

2  : 

9  I 

11. 

I  16 

I  7 

1  I 

1  1 

5  1 

5 

I  6 

I  20 

1  I 

3  I 

1. 

I  1. 

19  ■ 

19  1 

27  1 

27 

:  U6 

!  ^ 

2  1 

8  1 

k  1 

m  : 

2  1 

23  I 

276  I 

301 

•  315 

I  1.59 

15o  : 

151.  . 

7J  I 

33b  t 

iih  1 

5*1.  1 

--1..6U  . 

.  uM 

a/  5.051. 

6  > 

6  1 

6  1 

18  I 

12  1 

28  : 

206  I 

21.6 

1  261. 

I  U8 

1  1 

1  : 

ll  : 

k 

I  5 

k  : 

h  I 

38  . 

38 

1  1.2 

I  3 

1  I 

1 

1  1 

.  IS 

6  1 

6 

I  6 

I  12 

2  1 

2  1 

I  2 

2  1 

2  I 

3  I 

3  I 

111  : 

117 

:  119 

!  87 

1  I 

1  I 

12  I 

8  1 

20 

I  21 

1  1.0 

9  I 

20  1 

29  1 

I  29 

1  127 

6  : 

6  I 

IJt  1 

iZ 

I  20 

1  I 

1  I 

l>  1 

1  1 

5 

1  6 

t 

1  I 

1 

1  1 

2  I 

6  1 

8  I 

8  1 

52  I 

62  I 

122 

I  130 

1  9ii 

1 

2  1 

2  I 

t  2 

I  12 

1  I 

1  I 

1  1 

2  1 

3 

■  1< 

:  12 

: 

3  I 

6  I 

9 

1  9 

1  1 

1  I 

2  1 

2 

I  3 

I  115 

25  . 

bo  ■ 

2  1 

2  I 
7fl  ■ 

69  ■ 

117  . 

1.02  1 

^88 

1  2 

.  -  M 

■  1/  iio 

1 

238  1 
1 

3ia  1 

10  1 

IJ46  1 

725  • 

529  1 

668  I 

5,792  I 

6,989 

■  7,71ii 

t  1/7,216 

1/   Figures  above  this  total  are  for  specified  countries  only  and  do  not  necessarily  add  to  thl«  figure  irtilch  represents  total  ejports.    For  1 
detailed  breakdown  for  1958  see  dairy  cattle  circular  FD  5-59  and  table  2  of  this  circular. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  official  health  certificates  and  test  charts,  ARS, 
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Table  2 . --Breeding  cattle,  dalryi    Inapectlona  for  export  from  the  United  Statea,  by  country  of  deatination.  State  of  origin,  breed,  age,  and 

aex,  annual  1959  with  con5>arieon  * 


Country  of  destlnatloi, 
State  of  origin, 
and  breed 


Under 
1  year 


Argentina 1  i 
niinoifl  : 

Holstejn  i 

Total   r 

t 

Bahamaei  i 
Tenneeeee  i 

Guemoey  ...«,.,,; 

ToUl   i" 

t 

Canada!  i 
Connecticut  i 

Guernsey  ...i 

Jersey  ,  t 

Delaware  i 

Guemeey  : 

Indiana  t 

Guernsey   i 

Maryland  i 

Ouemsey  i 

Uolsteln   I 

-Jersey  i 

Nassachxisetts  i 

Ayrshire   t 

Brown  Swiss   i 

Guemeey   i 

HoleteiJi   : 

Jersey  i 

Michigan  i 

Ayrshire   i 

Holsteln   i 

Jersey  i 

Minnesota  : 

Brown  Swiss   i 

Guernsey   i 

Holsteln   t 

Montana  i 

Brown  Swias   i 

Guernsey  f 

Holsteln  i 

Jersey  i 

New  Jersey  i 

Brown  Swiss   i 

Guernsey  i 

Holsteln   : 

Jersey   t 

New  Tork  i 

Ayrshire   t 

Guernsey   i 

Holsteln   t 

Jersey  : 

North  Dakota  i 

Brown  Swiss   i 

Holsteln   i 

Ohio  I 

Ayrshire   : 

Brown  Swiss   : 

Guernsey   ; 

Holsteln   : 

Jersey   i 

PennsylTanla  t 

Ayrshire  ••••  : 

Guernsey  i 

Holateln   i 

Jersey  : 

Rhode  Island  t 

Ayrshire   i 

Guernsey  i 

Texas  : 

Brown  Swiss  i 

Holsteln   i 

Washington  t 

Ayrshire   

Guernsey  t 

Holsteln   i 

Jersey  i 

Wisconsin  t 

Brown  Swiss   i 

Guernsey   i 

Holsteln   i 

Wyoming  t 

Holsteln   i 

Other  Statea  i 

Ayrshire   i 

Brown  Swiaa   i 

Ouemsey  i 

Holsteln  t 

Total   1^ 

Chllei  I 
California  i 

Jersey  i 

Other  Statea  i 

Holsteln   I 

Total  I 

I 

Coloobiai  t 
Wisconsin  i 

Holsteln  I  

Total  I 


1  year 
and  under 

2  years 


1 
3 


2  years 
aixl  over 


All 
ages 


Under 
1  year 


1. 
5 
1 

1 
1 

10 


2 

 h 


1  year 
and  Tinder 

2  years 


2 

-125- 


2  years 
and  over 


li 

5 
7 
7 

10 
173 
18 
31 

7 
13 


 5 


22 

1. 
31 
6 
100 

1 
7 
1 
6 
57 

2 
7 


19 
201 
30 
35 

16 
26 


7_ 


5 
25 

h 

33 

6 
2 

100 

1 
7 
1 
6 
61 

2 
9 
1 

12 
9 
25 

1. 
ll 

h 

1 

22 

5 

10 
13 

2h 
209 
32 
37 

18 
26 

3 

9 
3 
10 

2 
12 

5 
1 

1 

20 

11 

33 

5 
59 
27 

15 

21i 
69 
75 
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Table  2.— Breeding  cattle,  dairy:    Inapectima  for  export  from  the  thilted  States,  by  country  of  destination,  State  of  origin,  breed,  age,  and 

flex,  annual  1959  with  con5>arlaon— -continued 


Country  of  destination,  i 


State  of  origin,           t  fj^ider       *  ^  y««"         '  2  yeare    »  All           '  Ohder       '  1  y«ar         *       2  years      »  All  >  * 

and  breed                  t  ^               i  and  under    i  ^nd  orer    *  ages           *  1  year       *  and  under    i  *  ages         '         ^959  i  1958 

;  '    ,  ^  years       i  :  :  i  2  years       t  i  i  t 

t  Head         i  Head         i  Head        i  Head           i  Head         i  Head         t         Head  :  Head         i         Head  i  Head 

Costa  Rlcai                         t  i  :  i  i  i  t  :  t  : 

Itlchigan                          t  t  i  t  t  t  i  :  i  i 

Holstein  i  —      :  --      :  ~      t  —       t  --      i  1      i  11      :  12      i  12  i 

Ohio                                t  t  t  I  I  I  t  :  :  : 

Brown  Swiss   i  1      i  —      :  --      t  1       r  —      :  —      i  :  —      :  1      :  1^ 

Jersey  i  3      i  --      i  —      :  }       s  38      :  —      i  --      :  38      i  la  i 

O^her  States                    i  i  i  :  i  i  :  i  i  t 

Brown  Swiss   i  3i  2i  —     i  5»  i  1:  —t  li  6i  — 

Jersey  i  1      i  t  _  ~  ,.,.'„■ .,  ■■   ,    ^       *  —      :  i  -~      i  i  1  ; 

Total   :  8      t  2      1  I           '  '  38      t  2      t  11      :  51      i  61      i  1/  1? 


Cubai  *  t  *  I  111  I  I  I 

Florida  i  r  :  i  :  :  i  i  »  i 

HolsteiJi   I  —  :  2  t  29  i  31  i  --      :  —      i  —  t  --  i  31      i  36 

Jersey   i   ;   ;  --  _  ;  —  ;  1      t   i   i  1  i  It  Ig 

Total  1  —  ;  2  :  29  :  31  !  1      :  —      ,  —  i  1  i  32      ;  1/  257 


Dominican  Republlci            '■  ^  *  ■  :  i  i  j  t  i 

Florida                            t  t  ?  :  :  i  :  i  i  i 

Brown  Swiss   i  h      t  —      i  —      :               hi  19      J  U$      t  108      i  172      i  176      :  hO 

Guernsey  i  :  —i  —      j  _t  2i  h      s  6      t  6i  1 

Holstein   i  5      :  li      :  1      i  10  :  1      i  2U      :  199      :  22h      i  23ii      i  120 

Jersey   t  ~      :  —      :  i  —  :  —      ;  —      i  1      j  1      :  1      i  1 

mirola                          :  ;  )  I  :  J  I  :  I  1 

Brown  Swiss   i  1      :  —      :  —      :                 l  :  :  —      i  37      :  U      :  h2      :  Ih 

Texas                               »  »  i  i  j  i  *  :  i  i 

Brown  Swiss   i  —      x  5      :  —      i               5  i  —      i  —      i  35      i  35      i  bO      :  18 

Holstein  :  —      i  3      i  2      i                5  i  7      i  --      i  18      t  25      j  30      i  5 

Jersey  t  —      i  --      i  — ■      i  —  i  --      :  —      i  5      :  5      :  5      i  3 

Wisconsin                           l  :  :  i  i  :  (  :  i  : 

Brown  Swiss   :  --      i  —      :  —      :  --  :  —      :  —      t  13      :  13      :  13      :  h 

Other  States                    :  i  :  j  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Holsteiji  1   t  1      1   t  1  I  —      ;   :   i   i   1  i 

Total   t  "^^      1  \  ^     •!  1  -*  -  "^^      '  I  '  ^^^1     I  ■/ 

Ecuador  I                                '  *  *  '  :  J  :  i  i  I 

Maryland                          '  *  '  '  :  :  i  :  i  ; 

Holstein   =  h      '•  --      i  _      :                 h  '  1      '  13      '  11      =  25      =  29  = 

Wisconsin                         *  •  ■  ■  :  :  :  :  i  : 

Brown  Swiss   i  2      i  —      i  —      i               2  i  7      i  —      »  i  7      »  9      i  — 

Other  States                    i  i  t  it  t  t  t  t  t 

Ayrshire   i  —      i  1      i  —      :               1  i  ~      i  —      i  i  i  1      :  11 

Holstein   :   i   i  1      :  1  t  —      ;   :  3      i  3      :  h      :   2 

Total   ;  6      1  1      :  1      :                8  t  6      i  13      :  lU      t  35      =  tj3      :  1/  2ii 


El  Salvador)                          :  :  :  :  i  :  :  :  :  : 

Connecticut                     '  '  ■  •  i  :  :  i  :  : 

Jersey  :  —      i  —      i  —      i  —       i  i  i      i  12      :  13      :  13      i  7 

Oeorgia                            t  t  :  i  t  :  ;  i  i  t 

Jersey  .•.....••......i  —      i  t  —      i  —       .  —      ;  :  6i  6i  6: 

Maryland                          i  :  i  i  :  i  :  i  :  t 

Jersey  :  --      i  —      :  —      i  ,  --      :  —      i  7      :  7      i  7      i  17 

New  York                            :  i  ;  :  :  i  :  :  :  t 

Jersey  i  —      i  —      :  —      :  —        :  —      i  2      :  8      :  10      :  10  i 

New  Jersey                         it  t  :  t  t  :  :  i  t 

Jersey  i  —      i  —     i  2     i  2       i  3     i  --     I  78     i  8l     i  83     I  35 

Wisconsin                        i  i  i  :  i  i  i  i  :  i 

Brown  Swiss   :  2      t  —      :  —i  2:  3      '•  li  —  hi  6i  8 

Holstein  :  1      :  1      :  —      :  2       :  li7      i  —      :  2h      :  71      i  73  =  

Total    3      ■  1      ■  g      :  6        :  i  I4      :        ^  ^  ^    135      :  1^2      :  19B      :  1/  W 


Germany,  West]                    t  i  :  i  lit  t  i  i 

Iowa                                :  t  :  I  lit  1  I  1 

Broun  Swiss   t  —  :  ~      :  ~  i  —  i  —  i  —      i  2  i  2      i  2      t  i 

Guernsey   i  —  :  —  :  —  i  —  I  —      i  h  t  lit  Ui  11 

Holstein   :  —  :  —      :  ~  i  --  :  —  i  —      i  It  It  It  18 

Massachusetts                  t  t  :  :  ;  t  ;  ;  t  t 

Ayrshire   ;  —  :  —      :  —  :  ~i  —  I  —      :  li  It  It  2 

Guernsey    —  t  —      t  —  t  ~  t  —  t  10      l  17  i  27      i  27      ■  10 

Jersey  I  It  ~      t  —  t  1  i  —  l  5      t  2  l  7      i  6      t  5 

Ohio                                1  1  t  t  1  t  1  I  I  t 

Brown  Swiss   i  --  i  :  ~  i  i  —  i  —      t  2  t  2      t  2      l  3 

Guernsey   t  i  —      :  —  t  —  t  —  t  —      t  ii  t  li      t  h      :  17 

Holstein    —  1  —      I  —  I  —  :  —  :  —      t  13  1  13      I  13      1  85 

Jersey  :  —  :  —      :  ~i  —  :  —  :  --:  6i  6i  6:  9 

Pennsylvania                    *  i  :  :  :  t  :  :  i  : 

Ayrshire   :  —  i  ~      i  —  i  —  i  ~  i  8      :  10  i  18      t  18  l 

Guernsey   :  —  I  —      I  ~  t  —  t  1  l  li      t  5  t  10      t  10      t  21 

Holstein   t  —  i  —      t  —  i  —  i  It  29      t  21  t  51      i  51      t  7 

Jersey  i  —  i  —     i  —  i  ~  t  —  t  7     i  —  t  7     t  7     t  111 

Virginia                          i  t  i  t  i  i  t  :  i  I 

Guernsey  t  —  i  --t  --:  —  :  3i  3i  6:  6:  9 

Holstein    --  i  —      i  —  i  —  t  —  :  —      i  5  i  5      :  5      :  17 

Other  States                    t  i  i  :  :  :  i  :  t  : 

Ayrshire   i  —  t  —     i  —  i  —  i  —  t  It  2  t  3     ■  3  i 

Guernsey  l  —  t  —      i  —  t  —  i  ~l  It  It  21  2i  8 

Holstein    —  i   t  —  i   i   i  1      i   2  i  3      i                  3      i  57 

Total   ;  1  1  _      1  —  I  1  1  2  1  69      1  101  i  172      t  173      i  1/  317 

I  !         '        '  I           '  I  ;  :  1  'i      '       '       '  t 

Greece  1                             •  '  •  '  :  :  :  i  t  i 

Ohio                                   :  t  :  1  :  :  1  I  1  t 

Jersey   9  '  19      t  ~  i  28  i  —  t  —      t  —  I  —      i  28      l  li3 

Pennsylvania                    t  t  t  t  t  t  l  i  t  t 

Jersey   i   t                  1      i   —  t  1  i  i  "      t  —  t   t  1      l   26_ 

Total    9  1  ~  =  29  1  --  T  --      i  —  :  —      i  29      t  1/  127 

Ouatemalal                          It  it  :  :  i  :  i  t 

Florida                            i  :  t  l  :  :  i  i  :  i 

Ayrshire   l  —  I  2      t  —  i  2  I  —  t  —      t  —  t  —      i  2      I  — 

Brown  Swiss   i  —  l  It  —  t  It  —  i  —      i  —  t  —      i  It  2 

Guernsey   t  —i  ~i  —  t  —t  —  i  i  3i  3i  3t  1 

Holstein   i  2  t  5      t  —  t  7  i  —  i  Hi  1  ■  12      '  19      i  10 

Wisconsin                         t  I  It  i  i  t  i  I  i 

Holstein   ....t  —  t  It  —  I  1  i  —  I  ~      i  11  i  11      t  12      l  2 

Other  States                    It  i  I  tit  i  I  t 

Brown  Swiss   t  li  t  —      t  —  t  li  i  —  l  —      i  —  t  —      »  ll      I  — 

Holstein    1  i   i   t  1  i  —  i   i   i   t  1      t  ZI. 

Total    7  i  9      i  ~  i  l5  i  ~  i  U      i  15  i  26     t  112     1^  50 
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Table  2. -Breeding  cattle,  dairyt    Inapectlono  for  export  from  the  Onited  States,  by  country  of  deatinatlon.  State  of  origin,  breed, 

sex,  annual  19=^9  with  con5)ari8on--contlnued 


India: 

Ohio 

Holetein  : 

Jersey  ,  i 

Other  States  i 

Holstein   t 

Jersey  : 

Total   

Irani  : 
Massachusetts  : 

Brown  Swiss   i 

Holstein  .i 

Total   r 

Korea I 
Texas 

Ayrshire   

Guernsey 

Holstein  , 

Jersey  i 

Total   r 

Mexico: 
Arizona 

Brown  Swiss  . . , 

Holstein   

California 


Brown  Swiss 

Guernsey   

Holst«in  

Jersey   

Colorado 
Brown  Swiss 

Ouemspy  , 

Holstein  , 

Illinois 

Holstein  

Kinnesota 

Brown  Swiss  . , , 

Holstein   

New  Mexico 

Guernsey   

Holstein   

New  York 

Holstein   

Texas 

Brown  Swiss  . . , 

Guernsey   

Holstein   

Jersey   

Wisconsin 

Holstein   

Other  States 
Brown  Swiss  . . . 

Holstein   

Jersey 

Total   

Panama  Canal  Zone; 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Guernsey  , 

Holstein  

Total   , 

Peru: 
Nebraska 

Holstein   

New  York 

Holstein   

Ohio 

Brown  Swiss  .... 

Holstein   

Total   

Taiwan! 
California 

Guernsey   

Holstein  i 

Jersey  : 

Total  i" 

Turkey:  J 
Massachusetts  t 

Holstein  i 

Jersey  } 

Other  States  t 

Holstein   i 

Trtal   


t  I 

1 

I  t 

1  : 

5  = 

3  ■• 

13 

21 

1  I 
21  1 

- 

. :             —  t 
.1               6  t 

8 
20 

:                13  1 

16  I 
39  i 

2  1 
156  1 

1  1 
5  ! 

1 

3  I 
579  I 
1  . 

3  I 

1 

3  ■ 

7llO  ! 

1  : 

3  : 
17  1 
3  t 
779  1 
1  , 

31 
5 
678 
17 

.1             —  t 
.  t             —  I 

2  ! 

7  i 

1  I 
12  I 
275  : 

1  I 
12  1 
275  : 

1  1 
12  1 
282  1 

8 

37  I 

lli5  1 

182  : 

182  1 

157 

9 
1 

—  t 

9  1 
1  : 

~U  I 

2  ': 
1,165  ■ 

2  I 
1»169  I 

11  : 
1,170 

685 

•  1             —  t 

.■              U  : 

1 
5 

2  : 

1  : 
18  : 

20  1 

20  : 

1  1 
38  1 

1 
U 

1 

1  ! 

1  : 

195  i 

196  ; 

197  t 

333 

■  ■                1.  I 
.1                1  I 

8 
h 
10 
6 

2  1 

2  : 
1  : 

10  I 

6  : 
15  I 

7  ! 

10  t 

6  1 
8  I 

15  I 
1  : 

36  : 
52  I 

13  I 
5  I 
11)8  I 
61  1 

38  1 
6  1 
190  I 
121  ! 

ii8  1 
12  I 
205  1 
128  1 

10 
16 
180 
73 

•  i               li  i 

17  : 

21  ! 

:  t 

66  : 

709  : 

775  ': 

796  1 

8311 

2  : 

■  ■■                i  •■ 

■  ■■  It 

L3  = 

1  : 

  92  : 

1  : 
?S  1 

3  : 
li  t 
1  : 
160  1 

•'■wrr 

221  I 

'       3.7^^    '  — 

3  ! 
li  : 

2 

333 

1  1 

t                     1  : 
.  1             ~     t  • 
»                     :  : 
.1              —      :                1  : 

: — EM  M 

2  i 
1  I 

_.       3  . 

2  1 
2  t 

^  ■■ 

11  I 

3.916  , 

2  : 
2  I 

6 

I  ; 
1  ' 

t 

1  : 

1  : 

1  ! 

1  : 

1  1 

3  i 

h  1 

9 

<                     1  I 

'              3  ■ 

h  : 

—  1 

8  I 

_9  = 

1  : 

11  : 
13  ■ 

2  ; 
2  I 

1  I 
8  ': 

U  i 

8  1 

h  t 

7  I 

18  I 
1.  . 

8  1 
29  I 

9 

1  1 
1  1 

I 

10  : 

17  = 

a  . 

1,^    .  1/ 

~    68  ■ 

U9    !  V  ~30l" 
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Table  2.— Breeding  cattle 

dairyt 

Inspections  for  enport  from  the 

United  States, 

by  country  of 

destination. 

State  of  origin. 

breed,  age, 

and 

sex, 

annual  1959  with  ccmqjarison- 

-continued 

Country  of  deatinaticai,  i 

Male 

 . — 

 ■  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Female 

* 

Total 

State  of  origin,  i 
and  breed  i 

Under 

_   — 

*             under  t 

2  years 

All 

Under 

and  under 

J        2  years 

All 

1  1959 

— t  

1958 

1  year 

1      2  years  t 

and  over  * 

ages 

1  year 

*      and  over 

ages 

Head 

Head  I 

Head  : 

Head  i 

Head 

I          Head  : 

Head 

•  Head 

Head 

Vcnezuelat  i 

*  ■ 

Florida  i 

* 

t                 8  • 

6 

Ui  : 

8 

:               30  : 

38 

I  52 

10 

Illinois  1 

*  ' 

Brown  Swiss  ■>■••■■••>: 

1; 

t               1 1.  • 

1                       lU  ' 

* 

20  : 

1  ; 

8 

I              71  t 

80 

:  100 

72 

Holstein  ■•••••(•••••<! 

1                  3  : 

3  : 

2  : 

8 

:              lli7  : 

157 

:  160 

95 

* 

■ 

Brown  Swiss  (•(■(•■■>>i 

2 

t               15  t 

1 

17  ( 

—  I 

8 

:               u3  * 

51 

:  68 

Holstein  •••■■■■•••■••i 

t                 1  1 

1  t 

—  ; 

:                  2  I 

2 

J  3 

r                —  : 

! 

2  ; 

• 

;                —  : 

J  2 

J 

Nsw^  Jersey i 

Brown  Swis8  <<•■•>••■•* 

3 

1                  1  : 

k  : 

— 

:                  7  : 

;  \^ 

New  Tork  : 

■ 

Brown  Swiss 

3 

9). 

ip  : 

h2  : 

1  : 

7 

2u6 

251i 

:  296 

177 

Holstein 

1  : 

i 

—  ; 

22  : 

22 

.  22 

3 

Ohio  I 

„  * 

* 

y 

t                     iU  1 

29  I 

5 

:             127  : 

132 

:  161 

207 

Holstein  t 

2 

I                  2  : 

h  1 

8  : 

t                Ik  i 

7h 

:  82 

83 

• 

Brown  Swiss 

^  '. 

I 

1  . 

10 

:                  U  i 

Hi 

:  15 

Holstein  i 

5 

:  5 

Wisconsin  : 

Brown  Swiss   : 

10 

t               13  I 

h  t 

27  1 

2li 

i             137  i 

161 

i  188 

76 

Holstein  i 

10 

:               30  I 

UO 

I  ho 

239 

Other  States  t 

J 

Brown  Swisa   i 

h 

J   . 

1  : 

5  : 

1 

:               13  : 

llj 

:  19 

56 

Holstein  •  t 



:                  2  : 

2  I 

:                  1  . 

1 

I  3 

2 

Total   : 

3^ 

:                97  I 

h3  : 

17^  : 

h  I 

9h 

:              95li  : 

1.0^5 

:  1.227 

1,067 

Other  Countries I  i 

Brown  Swisa   i 

1 

:                  6  1 

1  : 

8  I 

-- 

J  8 

i 

71 

Guernsey  i 

I                  1  t 

1  I 

t  1 

2 

Holstein  : 

12 

I                12  I 

3  I 

27  : 

2  : 

I                5  : 

7 

:  3U 

8U 

Jersey  i 

I                  2  : 

1 

1                2  : 

3 

I  8 

61t 

Total   ...t 

16 

I                  21  I 

h  I 

 ^ 

2  : 

1 

I               7  t 

10 

:  51 

1  1/ 

235 

238 

:               3U1  t 

m6  I 

725  I 

529  : 
t 

668 

I         5,792  I 

6,989 

i  7,71ii 

7,216 

1/  Figures  above  this  total  are  for  specified  states  and  breeds  only  and  do  not  necessarily  add  to  this  figure  which  represents  total  e3q)orta. 
For  more  detailed  breakdown  for  1958,  see  dairy  circular  FD  5-59. 


Foreign  Agricult\a"al  Service.    Coii?>iled  from  official  health  certificates  and  test  charts  of  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
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Table  3. -Dairy  cattle  for  breeding:  Inspections  for 
export  from  the  United  States  by  country  of  destina- 
tion, by  calendar  years,  1959  and  19^8 


Country  of 

19^9 

1958 

destination 

Head 

Head 

Mexico 

3.916 

3.510 

Venezuela 

1.227 

1.067 

Canada 

1.136 

673 

Dominican  Republic 

✓  *-f  ^ 

335 

El  Salvador 

198 

1U8 

Germany,  West 

173 

317 

Costa  Rica 

61 

17 

Turkey 

U9 

301 

Peru 

U5 

68 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

50 

Cuba 

32 

257 

Haiti 

32 

26 

Iran 

32 

Greece 

29 

127 

Bahamas 

16 

16 

Chile 

12 

8 

Argentina 

11 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

11 

9 

Philippine  Republic 

10 

32 

India 

9 

Italy 

9 

U6 

Israel 

8 

Colombia 

7 

51* 

Nicara gua 

7 

Hi 

Japan 

U 

7U 

Others 

\xl 

U3 

Total 

7,7lU 

7,216 
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Sunmary 

The  overall  average  per  capita  consuraption  of  fluid  milk  and 
dairy  products    (whole  milk  equivalent  basis)  totaled  730 
pounds  in  1958,  conipared  with  72?  pounds  in  195?  in  the  17 
milk-producing  countries  for  which  sufficient  data  are  avail- 
able.   Nine  countries  reported  an  increase  in  per  capita  use 
while  8  showed  a  decline. 

Per  capita  use  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  was  down  again  in 
1958,  although  total  consumption  increased  slightly.  Butter 
consuii?>tion,  both  total  and  per  capita,  was  at  a  postwar 
record.    Total  use  was  6.1  bilUon  pounds,  up  6  percent  from 
1957.    Consumption  of  cheese  was  up  again  in  1958,  both 
total  and  per  capita.    Total  canned  milk  consuii?)tion  was 
up  slightly,  but  declined  per  capita;  dried  milk  consunrotion 
was  up  about  6  percent. 


ifreland  continued  to  use  the  most  dairy  products  per  person, 
with  an  average  whole  milk  equivalent  consuraption  of  1  555 
pounds  in  1958.    Finland  replaced  New  Zealand  as  the  second 
largest  per  capita  consumer,  with  1,312  pounds  to  New  Zealand«8 
1,290  pounds  per  person.  The  most  significant  change  was 
Denmarkis  Jun?)  from  tenth  to  fourth  place  as  they  increased 
tae  milk  equivalent  use  of  all  dairy  products  by  198  pounds 
per  person  to  1,082  pounds.  (See  Table  1.) 


Finland  continued  to  rank  first  in  per  capita  use  of  fluid 
milk,    Ireland  increased  per  capita  use  of  butter  1.9 
pounds  to  hh,$  pounds  and  replaced  New  Zealand  as  the  top 
ranking  consumer  of  this  product,    France  became  the 
leading  consumer  of  cheese  in  19^8 •    Switzerland,  which 
tied  Norway  for  first  place  in  1957>  dropped  to  third 
place  in  1958.    The  United  States  continued  to  rank 
first  in  the  use  of  canned  (evaporated  and  condensed) 
milk,  even  though  per  capita  use  was  down  0.6  pounds. 
Belgiuni  increased  dried  milk  use  by  1.8  pounds  per  person 
and  thus  displaced  the  Netherlands  as  the  chief  consumer 
of  this  product.    The  increase  in  Belgium  was  entirely 
due  to  the  increased  use  of  dried  skim  milk.  (See  Table  2.) 

Indications  for  1959 

Consumption  of  dairy  products  in  1959  will  be  high,  but 
slightly  below  the  postwar  record  year,  1958-.    The  rapid 
and  almost  continuous  increase  in  butter  prices  on  the 
London  Provision  Exchange  from  June  through  October, 
undoubtedly  caiised  at  least  a  moderate  decline  in  per 
capita  use  of  butter  in  the  Ifaited  Kingdom. 

The  long  summer  drought  reduced  fluid  milk  supply  and 
use  in  some  metropolitan  areas  of  Western  Europe.  Cheese 
consumption  will  probably  hold  at  about  the  1958  level  as 
prices  of  this  product  in  the  major  consuming  countries 
held  practically  unchanged  from  the  previous  year's  end. 
ConsujnpticKi  of  fluid  milk  will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1958,  while  consun?)tion  of  canned  milks,  and  of  dried 
milk,  particularily  nonfat,  will  show  a  further  gain. 

Milk  Production  Up;  Total   and  Per  Capita 

Milk  production  in  the  17  countries  totaled  373  billion  pounds 
in  1958  cmpared  with  371  billion  in  1957.    Eleven  countries 
reported  an  increase  in  total  production.    On  a  per  capita 
basis,  8  reported  an  increase  and  one  remained  unchanged. 
Australia  €uid  France  were  the  exceptions,  reporting  increases 
in  total  production,  but  decreases  per  person.    The  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  West  Germany  all  reported 
production  increases  of     to  5  percent.    There  was  a  slight 
decrease  (less  than  1  percent)  in  the  Ibiited  States,  the 
first  decline  since  1952. 
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CopauiBption  of  Dairy  Products,  Milk  Equivalent  Basis,  19^8 

Total  consun?)tloai  of  fluid  milk  and  dairy  products  in  1958*  on 
a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis  in  the  17  reporting  countries^ 
vas  up  about  2  percent  fr<»n  1957.    This  was  more  than  sufficient, 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
increase  in  population.    The  overall  rate  of  population  growth 
was  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent.    On  a  whole  milk  equiv- 
alent basis,  total  use  of  each  of  the  principal  processed 
dairy  products  increased  in  1958.    Butter  accounted  for  nearly 
5  billion  of  the  6<^illion-pound  increase  in  total  use  of 
dairy  products. 

Fluid  Milk;  Per  capita  consuiJ?)tion  of  fluid  milk  at  317  pounds 
was  down  again  in  1958,  off  ii  pounds  from  the  1957  rate  of 
321  pounds.    Eleven  countries  reported  declines  in  per  capita 
use,  one  showed  no  change,  and,  as  in  1957,  5  reported  increas- 
es from  the  previous  year.  Sweden  reported  the  most  substantial 
decline  in  1958;  per  capita  use  was  U2U  pounds,  down  Id  pounds 
trom  1957*    The  I]hited  States  and  West  Germany,  2  of  the  more 
populous  countries,  as  well  as  Switzerland  and  Canada,  also 
reported  material  decreases.    The  most  pronounced  increases 
were  in  the  less  populous  countries  of  Denmark,  Finland, and 
Ireland.    The  use  of  fluid  milk  in  Denmark  and  Finland  was 
up  substantially;  there  was  a  dlversicai  of  milk  from  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  a  concerted  effort  to  increase  fluid 
con8u^^>tlon.    In  the  Uhited  Kingdom  a  heavy  diversion  of 
milk  from  manufacturing  to  fluid  use  more  than  offset  the 
effect  of  reduced  milk  production,  and  resluted  in  a  U-pound 
p&r  person  Increase  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

Per  Capita  Consumption 

Butter:  The  consumption  of  butter  in  1958  was  at  a  record 
level  for  the  post-^ar  period.    Kie  17-country  average  per 
capita  consumption  amounted  to  13.3  pounds,  iq?  0.5  pounds 
per  person  over  1957.    Ten  countries  reported  gains  in  per 
capita  use,  U  reported  declines  and  3  showed  no  change. 

Increased  consumption  in  1958  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
extremely  low  prices  throughout  most  of  the  year  in  several 
iii5)artant  consuming  countries.    The  price  differential  be- 
tween butter  and  margarine  was  narrowed  in  some  countries 
by  Industry  and  government  action  which  reduced  the  price  of 
butter  to  consumers,  while  the  price  of  margarine  Increased 
slightly  or  held  steady. 


The  sharpest  gains  in  per  capita  consumption  were  in  Denmark^ 
Sweden^  the  United  Kingd<»a^  and  the  Netherlands.    The  gain 
of  2.6  pounds  per  person  in  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  was  of  partic- 
ular significance  because  it  followed  a  similar  gain  in  per 
capita  use  in  1957. 

In  Denmark  the  highly  unusual  increase  of  9.1  pounds  per 
perscm  was  due  largely  to  a  sharp  reduction^  early  in  the 
year^  in  the  domestic  prices  of  both  fresh  and  cold  storage 
butter.    This  action  was  followed  with  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  to  promote  increased  use  of  all  dairy  products. 
Price  reductions  and  special  promotion  programs  were  also 
important  factors  contributing  to  increased  per  capita  constimp- 
tion  in  Sweden^  Finland^  and  the  Netherlands.    In  West  Germany, 
despite  a  virtual  ban  on  butter  in9)orts,  a  17  percent  increase 
in  domestic  production  kept  considerable  pressure  on  prices 
and  per  capita  consumption  gained  over  1957. 

High  domestic  prices  for  butter  relative  to  margarine,  appeared 
to  be  a  major  reason  for  a  decline  in  per  capita  consuznption 
in  Canada  and  a  slight  drop  in  the  Iftiited  States. 

In  the  IMited  States,  despite  the  fact  that  the  st^port 
price  for  butter  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1 
was  below  the  1957  level,  the  average  retail  price  of  butter 
held  virtually  unchanged.    In  contrast,  the  1958  average 
retail  price  of  margarine  was  down  about  k  percent  from  1957. 

In  Canada  an  increase  of  6  cents  per  pound  in  the  guaranteed 
support  price  for  butter  (58  cents  to  6k  cents)  in  the 
spring  of  1958  resulted  in  a  substantially  smaller  domestic 
disappearance  during  the  last  3  quarters  of  the  year.  As 
was  the  case  in  the  Iftilted  States,  margarine  was  quite 
favorably  priced  in  Canada,  relative  to  butter.    The  retail 
price  differential  between  the  2  products  in  the  various 
provinces  ranged  between  35  to  1^0  cents  per  pound.   As  a 
result,  butter  consumption  in  1958  declined  by  about  h 
percent  while  the  consunqption  of  margarine  increased  by  about 
11  percent  over  1957. 

Cheese;  Although  only  7  coimtries  reported  gains  in  per 
capita   use  of  cheese  in  1958,  the  17-country  average  per 
capita  consumption  was  up  about  3  percent  over  1957.  The 
overall  gain  in  consumption  is  explained  by  the  facts  that 
(1)  consumption  in  k  countries  remained  unchanged  from  the 
previous  year;  (2)  all  reported  declines  were  quite  moderate; 
(3)  with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  Germany,  the  6  countries 
reporting  declines  in  per  capita  use  were  among  the  less 
populous;  and  (k)  significant  gains  in  per  capita  use  in 
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Fl-ance  and  in  the  Ifaited  States  and  Canada  were  sufficient  to 
raise  total  per  capita  consiunptioa. 

With  few  exceptions,  cheese  prices  were  at  a  postwar  low  in  the 
first  half  of  1958.    Prices  began  to  move  upward  in  the  third 
quarter  and  were  sharply  higher  in  most  countries  during  the 
fourth  quarter.    The  moderate  decline  in  Ifaited  Kingdom  consump- 
tion was  a  result  of  a  sharp  decline  in  domestic  production  and 
a  slightly  lower  rate  of  cheese  iii?)orts  . 


Condensed  and  evapgr  ated  milk;  Total  consun^jtion  of  canned  milk 
(including  canned  skim  milk;  in  the  13  countries  for  ^ich  data 
are  available,  was  up  very  slightly  in  1958.   Although  there 
was  an  increase  in  9  countries,  declines  in  the  remaining  h 
nearly  offset  this  increase. 

Following  a  trend,  evident  for  almost  a  decade,  total  consumption 
in  the  U.S.  was  down  about  1  percent  from  the  3.U  bilUon  pounds 
consumed  in  1957.    Australia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  were  the 
only  other  countries  to  report  declines  in  total  use.    On  a 
per  capita  basis,  6  countries  reported  increases,  3  no  change, 
and  h  showed  declines.   Australia  reported  a  decrease  of  2.1 
pounds  from  the  10.2  pounds  of  1957.    In  Canada  there  was  a 
decrease  of  0.6  pounds  per  capita,  but  due  to  a  2  percent 
increase  in  population,  total  use  was  up  about  6  million  pounds, 
mie  three  major  producers  in  Western  Europe,  the  Netherlands, 
West  Germany,  and  the  Ifaited  Kingdom,  reported  substantial 
increases  in  total  and  per  capita  consunqjtion.    West  Germany 
and  the  Ifaited  Kingdom  each  increased  domestic  product  use 
about  6  percent,  to  total  663  million  pounds  and  325  million 
pounds  respectively.    The  Netherlands  increased  total  product 
use  about  12  percent  to  129  million  pounds,  and  reported  the 
iargest  per  capita  increase,  1.1  pounds  higher  than  1957. 

Dried  Milki  Total  consumption  of  dried  milk  (including  dried 
skim)    was  up  about  129  million  pounds,  8  percent,  in  1958. 
Eight  of  the  11  reporting  countries  showed  increases:  dried  skim 
accounted  for  the  gain  in  5  of  these.    The  Ifaited  States  increased 
total  use  of  dried  milk  5  percent  to  977  million  pounds  in  1958. 
This  was  due  both  to  the  growth  in  population  and  to  a  sizable 
per  capita  increase  in  consumption,  both  of  dry  whole  and  nonfat 
dry  milk. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  Belgium,  France,  and  Canada  reported  the 
most  pronounced  increases  in  1958.    The  sharp  increase  in  Belgium 
was  reportedly  due  to  institutional  and  industrial  food  uses. 
The  Netherlands  was  the  only  country  to  report  a  substantial 
decrease  in  per  capita  consumption,  down  1.0  pound  from  1957 . 
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MARKET  FOR  U.  S.  DAIRY  CAmST 


IN  EUROPE  INCREASING 


Recognition  of  the  efficiency  and  ruggedness  of  the  U.  S.  dairy  animal  is 
spreading  in  some  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Due  to  this  recognition,  U.  S.  Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss  cattle  are  now 
con^eting  successfully  in  Italy  with  Holsteins  from  West  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands  and  with  Brown  Swiss  from  Switzerland.    The  results 
are  being  felt  by  the  progressive  European  breeders  ifdio  have  broken  with 
tradition  and  used  U.  S.  bulls.    Advantages  that  were  enumerated  by  these 
breeders  were:  (1)  Heavier  production  of  railkj  (2)  longer  annual  lactation 
periods;  (3)  earlier  sexual  maturity;  (Ij)  more  rapid  progress  to  potential 
production;  and  (5)  higher  ratio  of  milk  to  feed. 

Transportation  costs  from  the  United  States  will  limit  the  market  for 
females.    The  market  for  quality  bulls  should  be  good,  however,  since  the 
investment  in  such  an  aniiaal  can  be  spread  over  from  50  to  3,000  calves 
per  year. 

There  is  still  much  interest  in  the  need  for  dual-purpose  cattle  in  VJestern 
Europe.    The  breeders  claim  that  the  heavily  fleshed  cow  has  more  salvage 
value. 

1/  This  circular  is  based  on  firsthand  observations  by  Fred  M.  Lege,  III, 
Livestock  Marketing  Specialist,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  during  a  study  of  possibilities  of  marketing  U.  3.  dairy 
cattle  and  competition  for  these  markets  in  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Switzerland, 
West  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
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Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Denmark,  and  possible  England,  are  countries 
that  offer  present  and  possibly  increased  markets  in  the  future. 

The  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  do  not  permit  inqjorts  of  dairy  cattle. 
The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  can  permit  ijJ5)orts  of  only  such 
dairy  animals  (with  the  exception  of  the  Jersey  breed)  as  meet  the 
conformation  requirements  for  a  dual-purpose  animal.    Farmers  and 
association  representatives  interviewed  in  Germany  are  in  favor  of  a 
short- coupled,  thick- fie shed,  small  dairy  cow.    With  2  of  these  coun- 
tries prohibiting  iiT5)orts  and  2  demanding  a  type  the  United  States 
has  worked  years  to  eradicate,  these  U  countries  offer  little  as 
potential  markets. 

Milk  consumption  in  the  8  countries  visited  was  limited  by  preference 
for  wine,  and, in  some  instances  by  the  quality  of  the  fluid  milk. 
Only  in  Yugoslavia  is  the  price  of  milk  expensive  in  terms  of  labor 
required  to  buy  it. 

ITALY 

Data  on  U.  S.  dairy  cattle  exports  to  Italy  proved  misleading.  First- 
hand observations  proved  that  the  impact  and  influence  on  this  narket 
far  exceeded  the  number  of  head  imported.    In  this  case,  the  iirporters 
have  been  men  of  influence  -viho  investigated  what  they  were  buying  and 
utilized  the  animals  to  their  fullest  extent.    The  bulk  of  the  imports 
have  been  registered  purebred  bulls,  the  identity  of  \diich  had  been 
naintained.    The  quality  of  the  animals  sent  to  Italy  has  been  generally 
satisfactory.    This  pron^jted  more  iii5)orts. 

The  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  permits  imports  of  only  3  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle:    Sementhal,  Brown  i^ss,  and  Holstein.    The  latter 
two  are  the  only  ones  the  United  States  can  furniah. 

Much  of  the  successful  introduction  of  U.  S.  dairy  cattle  is  due  to 
the  import  regulations  as  to  production  requirements.    These  require- 
ments for  U.  S.  animals  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  different 
from  those  originating  in  Europe.    VBiile  this  appears  to  be  discrimna- 
tory,  the  result  has  been  to  spotlight  the  difference  in  milk  production 
between  «*American»»  and  "European"  type  animals.    Without  this  distinc- 
tion, perhaps  the  superiority  of  the  "American-type"  animals  would  not 
have  been  known  earlier. 

Another  factor  that  led  to  the  rapid  acceptance  of  "American-type" 
dairy  cattle  was  the  use  of  the  imported  bulls  in  artificial  insemina- 
tion.   An  artificial  insemination  program  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Italian  Government  to  help  dairymen  improve  their  livestock  as  quickly 

as  possible.    All  insemination  is  done  through  licensed  veterinarians. 

In  this  way,  even  the  small  dairyman  is  able  to  prove  the  advantage  in 
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higher  production  in  his  own  herd  at  a  nominal  fee.    The  list  of  sires  in 
service  in  these  bull  studs  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Brown  Swiss  and 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders*'  Associations.    The  bulk  of  past  importations 
has  been,  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  be,  made  hj  larger  (wealthier) 
breeders. 

The  desire  to  breed  a  dual-purpose  animal  of  the  Brown  Swiss  and  Friesian 
breed  was  given  as  the  principal  reason  against  using  the  "American"  type. 
Unless  the  dairyman  can  con?5are  the  milk  yields,  he  is  unlikely  to  break 
tradition.    Fortunately,  enough  farmers  have  seen  this  difference  to  make 
the  U.  S.  selling  job  easier. 

The  latest  production  and  type  requirements  for  importation  into  Italy 
follow  (Ministry  of  Agriculture  circular  No.  29,  dated  July  13,  1959): 


Holstein  bulls: 
Minimum  age- 


Pedigree- 


European  origin  1/ 


Already  entered  in  Herd 
Book.    V/here  there  is 
no  Herd  Book,  11  mos. 
minimum 

3-generation  pedigree 
required 


Milk  production  of  dams 
and  the  2  granddams, 
305  days: 

First  calf   8,800  pounds 

Second  calf —  10,120  pounds 

Third  calf  ll,hUO  pounds 

Minimum  fat  percentage —  3.6 

Type  None  required 


Holstein  females: 

Pedigree   2  generations 

Minimum  production  of 

dam  and  2  granddams, 

305  days: 

First  calf   8,360  pounds 

Second  calf   9,680  pounds 

Third  calf  11,000  pounds 

Fourth  calf    

Minimum  fat  percentage —  3.6 

Type  —  None  required 


TI.  S.,  Canadian 
 origin  

11  months 


3-generation 
pedigree  required 


11,000  pounds 
12,100  pounds 
13,200  pounds 
3.6 

All  animals  in  3-gen- 
eration pedigree, 
excellent  or  very 
good. 

2  generations 


11,000  pounds 
12,100  pounds 
13,200  pounds 

11^,300  pounds 
3.6 

All  in  3-gen.  pedigree 
excellent  or  very  good. 


(See  footnotes  at  end  of  page  li.) 


U.  S.,  Canadian 
European  origin  1/  origin 


Brown  Swiss  bullS' 


Minimum  age  for  import  

Pedigree  required  

Production  of  milk  by  dam 

and  2  grand dams  in  305 

days: 

First  calf  

Second  calf-  

Third  calf  

Fourth  calf  

Minimum  fat  content  per- 
centage: 

Dams*  milk  


Type. 


Brown  Swiss  females: 

Pedigree  required  

Minimum  milk  production 
of  dams  and  2  granddams: 

First  calf  

Second  calf —  

Third  calf  


Type- 


Minimum  fat  percentage — 


Bulls  and  females  allowed 
from  Switzerland;  females 
only  allowed  from  Austria 
and  West  Germany 

10  months 

3  generations 


7,700  pounds 
8,910  pounds 
10,120  pounds 


3.8  up  to  UhO  pounds 
3.6  -  3.7  if  production 
is  880  pounds  or  over 
None  required 


3  generations 


8,lii0  pounds 
9,350  pounds 
10,560  pounds 


None  required 


3.8  up  to  hUO  pounds 
3.6  to  3.7  if  production 
is  high  as  890  pounds 


Bulls  and  females 
allowed 


11  months 

3  generations 


9,900  pounds 
11,000  pounds 
12,100  pounds 
13,100  pounds  2/ 


3.8 


All  animals  in  third- 
generation  pedigree 
must  be  excellent  or 
very  good 

3  generations 


9,900  pounds 

11,000  pounds 

12,100  pounds  (l5  per- 
cent more  if  lacta- 
tion is  365  days) 

All  animals  in  3- genera- 
tion pedigree  have 
to  be  excellent  or 
very  good. 

3.8 


1/  The  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
"2/  These  must  be  15  percent  higher,  if  lactation  is  365  instead  of  305 
days. 
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These  requirements  must  be  met  before  any  dairy  animal  can  enter  Italy 
under  the  present  regulations.    Only  Brown  Swiss  and  Holstein  dairy  cattle 
can  be  imported  to  Italy  at  present.    Past  inq^orts  have  been  acceptable 
quality;  this  is  why  there  is  a  narket  today.    Exporters  need  to  explain 
>^at  different  U.  S.  production  testing  and  awards  mean  to  potential 
customers.    Italians  are  cost-conscious  in  purchase  of  animals.  Exporters 
can  point  out  practical  steps  they  have  taken  to  cut  their  costs  and  how 
their  more  efficient  cows  paid  the  bill. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  selection  of  these  2  breeds.    Last,  and 
the  most  important  factor,  the  Italian  purchaser  is  buying  the  animal 
because  he  is  convinced  it  will  make  him  more  money  than  one  he  could  buy 
in  Europe.    His  successful  purchase  will  make  him  and  his  associates  U.  S. 
customers.    If  U.  S.  exporters  continue  to  sell  high  quality  cattle,  conqje- 
tition  will  take  care  of  itself. 


SWITZERLAND 

This  country's  dairy  cattle  are  largely  Brown  Swiss  and  Sementhal.  Swit- 
zerland is  not  a  market  for  U.  S.  cattle  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  are  prohibited.    Since  about  one-half  of 
the  dairymen  are  in  the  purebred  business,  they  are  not  greatly  concerned 
with  insemination. 

Switzerland  is  losing  some  of  its  markets  in  Europe,  particularly  Yugoslavia, 
and  is  now  setting  its  sights  on  Latin  America.    The  Swiss  Government  finan- 
cially encourages  cattle  exports.    Cattle  numbers  are  close  to  the  sensitive 
total  at  which  export  aid  begins. 

From  observations  in  Latin  America,  the  very  factors  irfiich  the  Swiss 
breeders  have  been  enphasizing  will  be  to  the  U.  S.  breeders*  advantage, 
for  these  reasons:    (1)  The  importers  will  not  be  looking  for  draft  animals 
when  they  buy  dairy  cattle;  (2)  milk  is  sold  by  volume,  with  little  or  no 
premium  for  fat;  (3)  there  is  no  premium  for  fancy  meat;  (^4)  the  quality 
of  roughage  is  not  as  high  as  in  Switzerland,  and  the  type  cow  bred  in  the 
United  States  has  more  capacity  to  utilize  Latin  American  forage. 

Swiss  breeders  have  bred  in  a  beefiness  and  shortleggedness  ^ich  is  unlike 
the  U.  S.  Brown  Swiss.    The  U.  S.  Brown  Swiss  is  a  milk  cow  proven  capable 
of  adjustment  to  the  climates  and  ten^eratures  of  Latin  America.    The  U.  S. 
Brown  Swiss  is  a  bigger-framed  cow  than  her  counterpart  in  Switzerland 
which  we  saw,  so  can  furnish  a  steer  to  satisfy  the  Latin  American  market 
for  meat.    The  only  points  idiere  the  Swiss  brecdearss  could  coi?)ete  in  the 
Latin  American  Market  is  through  sales  service,  follow- through,  and  possibly 
financing . 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia  is  building  up  animal  production.    Their  plan  calls  for  the 
iiTiportation  of  7,000  breeding  cattle,  both  dairy  and  beef,  in  I960. 
Large-scale  in^jortations  from  the  United  States  are  ruled  out  by  the 
cost  of  ocean  freight.    However,  the  United  States  can  participate  in 
the  market  for  breeding  bulls  in  Yugoslavia.    Since  a  bull  can  serve 
as  many  as  5,000  head  of  cows  per  year  through  artificial  insemination, 
an  extra  $100  or  $200  on  the  freight  of  such  an  animal  is  no  serious 
handicap . 

U.  S.  breeders  are  fortunate  in  having  the  psychological  groundwork  as 
well  as  the  actual  tests  already  completed,    U.  S.  cattle  have  been 
introduced  and  proven  most  satisfactory.    A  Yugoslav  official,  -jdio  has 
seen  U.  S.  cattle,  prefers  them  to  the  same  breeds  of  European  origin. 
He  prefers  to  import  cattle  from  more  severe  climates,  such  as  the  U.  S. 
West  and  Southwest,  because  he  feels  they  are  better  adapted  to  Yugo- 
slavia . 

The  Novi  Sad  Fair  in  April  I960  would  be  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the 
Uc  S.  breeders  to  enter  this  market.    Bulls  should  be  selected  care- 
fully for  soundness  and  for  heavy  production  on  both  sides  of  the 
pedigree.    As  in  any  new  market,  U.  S.  breeders  should  make  sure  that 
the  animals  offered  are  the  quality  and  price  to  assure  more  business. 
Yugoslavia's  milk  supply  is  short,  and  milk  is  priced  relatively  high 
for  Europe. 


^ST  GERMANY 

There  are  four  principal  dairy  breeds:    Brown  Swiss,  Red  and  Whites, 
Red  Danes,  and  the  Friesians.    The  latter  two  are  most  predominant. 
American-type  dairy  cows  are  hard  to  sell  in  West  Germany.    Cows  in 
herds,  of  the  kind  we  liked  in  U.  S.  herds,  were  not  liked  by  German 
breeders. 

West  Germany  imported  over  17,000  head  of  dairy  breeding  cattle  in  1957 
from  all  countries.    The  U.  S.  portion  of  these  animals  was  only  150 
head.    In  the  limited  amount  of  time  available  in  West  Germany,  it  was 
found  that  the  150  U.  S.  head  were  principally  donated  Holstein  females, 
and  that  commercial  sales,  if  any,  were  of  no  consequence. 

MLlk  is  very  modestly  priced. 

In  the  Ostfriesland  area  was  seen  the  only  hopeful  sign  for  a  future 
market  in  West  Germany.  The  bull  «'Hardus"  that  had  been  champion  at 
the  National  Show  is  presently  standing  in  the  AI  stud  at  Norden.  This 
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bull  is  a  different  type  than  the  breeders  are  used  to,  and  he  more 
closely  resembles  the  "American*'  type.    His  win  in  that  show  has  created 
much  breeder  interest. 

Only  Ih  percent  of  the  cows  in  this  area  are  being  bred  artificially. 
The  Association  and  purebred  breeders  alike  would  like  to  keep  it  this 
low.    Since  one-half  of  the  milk  producers  are  purebred  breeders,  they 
can  exert  significant  control  over  the  AI  program.    The  cost  to  the 
farmer  for  the  AI  is  $6  for  the  semen  per  cow  (up  to  h  inseminations  per 
cow)  and,  in  addition,  $3  to  the  veterinarian  for  each  insemination.  All 
AI  work  is  done  by  licensed  veterinarians. 

The  Herd  Book  in  the  Oldenberg  area  began  in  1880.    The  average  size  farm 
is  3k  acres,  and  some  63  percent  of  the  7li,000  cows  in  the  area  are  on 
farms  of  1^  to  18  acres.    They  have  600  bulls  in  service  for  the  7l4,000 
cows  (123  cows  per  bull).    Some  70  percent  of  all  the  cows  are  on  milk 
control.    The  breeders'  objective    has  been  to  get  a  13,200-pound  average 
milk  production  per  cow  on  300  days,  3  rcilkings  per  day,  with  a  ij-percent 
fat  content.    The  present  trend  is  2  milkings  per  day,  because  of  high 
labor  costs.    AI  in  this  area  is  only  about  10  percent.    The  association 
fears  too  extensive  in-breeding  in  these  small  herds  if  AI  develops  too 
rapidly.    The  smaller  herds  will  discourage  inports  from  the  United  States 
of  anything  but  bulls  to  use  in  AI  service. 

Bull  prices  in  this  area  are  not  very  good,  so  bulls  are  inspected,  and 
those  not  passing  inspection  must  be  sold  as  beef.    This  is  done  at  about 
12  to  lli  months  of  age. 

There  is  little  market  potential  in  West  Germany. 


DENMARK 

The  visit  to  Denmark  was  made  to  study  competition  for  world  dairy  cattle 
markets.    Danish  cattle  exports  rose  from  129  head  in  19$k  to  17,I|57  in 
19^8.    The  methods  used  to  build  this  volume  of  e3q)orts  were  well  planned, 
merchandising  methods,  such  as: 

(1)  Entire  herds  of  cattle  were  established  in  foreign  countries. 
Proper  care  and  acclimation  were  ensured  by  Danish  herdsmen 
sent  along  with  the  cattle.    These  men  could  also  act  as  breed 
promotion  specialists  idiile  instructing  the  new  owners.  Results 
of  these  introductions  were  widely  advertised. 

(2)  Herds  of  cattle  were  sent  to  trade  fairs  with  Danish  breed  pro- 
motion specialists.    This  increased  the  sales  to  East  and  West 
Germany  as  well  as  to  Yugoslavia. 
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(3)    Only  registered  cattle  are  exported  from  Denmark.    To  further 
assure  the  buyer  of  getting  breeding  cattle  and  not  just  trad- 
ing cattle: 

(a)  Cattle  must  have  been  born  on  seller's  farm  or  been  there 
at  least  9  months; 

(b)  The  herd  must  have  been  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
for  the  past  9  months; 

(c)  The  herd  has  to  be  free  of  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis; 

(d)  The  inspector  at  the  point  of  export  can  reject  any  animal 
if  the  general  appearance  and  conformation  do  not  meet 
minimum  requirements. 

Production  records  are  required  on  dams  of  animals  exported. 
The  export  market  is  mainly  for  2- year- old  bred  heifers. 
Bulls  are  exported  in  limited  numbers  at  an  average  age  of  2 
to  k  years.    The  average  price  in  November  1959,  for  the  bred 
heifers  and  cows  was  reported  as  approximately  2,000  kroner 
($262),  f.o.b.  Denmark. 

The  coit5)osition  of  Danish  dairy  cattle  follows:    Holstein,  15.9  percent; 
Jersey,  7.8  percent;  Milking  9iorthorn,  3.6  percent;  and  Red  Danish 
Milkrace,  69.5  percent.    The  total  number  is  1,^00,000  head. 

Taking  into  account  the  cattle  population,  veterinary  restrictions, 
conformation,  and  production  requirements  as  well  as  market  price,  the 
Danish  experts  estimate  the  annual  potential  export  volume  at  15,000 
Red  Danish  Milkrace;  5,000  Holstein,  and  5,000  Jersey— a  total  of 
25,000  head  per  year. 

The  Danish  retail  price  of  milk  is  very  cheap  in  relation  to  the  minimum 
wage  rate. 

About  95  percent  of  Danish  cows  are  bred  by  artificial  insemination. 
This  was  the  highest  percentage  of  any  country  visited. 

The  Danes  are  the  most  a^ressive  and  ingenious  salesmen  U.  S.  exporters 
are  likely  to  encounter  in  meeting  competition  from  Europe.    They  are 
interested  in  what  the  U.  S.  breeders  are  doing. 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

This  is  the  second  largest  U.  S.  conpetitor  for  world  markets  for  dairy 
Cattle.    No  cattle  importations  are  allowed  into  the  Netherlands.  The 
visit  to  this  country  was,  therefore,  one  to  study  the  competitive 
situation. 
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For  the  past  3  years,  1957-59 >  the  Dutch  exports  have  averaged  1,600 
breeding  bulls  and  13,300  breeding  cows.    (Italy  has  taken  about  14,200 
bulls  and  11,766  cows  in  the  past  3  years.    In  the  same  3-year  period, 
Yugoslavia  took  8,507  head;  Wisst  Germany,  6,303j  and  Belgium- Luxembourg, 

h,  93h.) 

West  Germany's  purchases  are  decreasing  sharply,  as  are  Italy's  and 
Belgium's  purchases.    Yugoslavia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased 
purchases  from  5ii3  head  in  1956  to  5,717  head  in  1958.    This  is  expected 
to  remain  heavy  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  average  age  of  exports  was  about  1  year.    The  average  price  for  cows 
in  November  1959  fluctuated  between  approximately  800  ($213)  and  l4,000 
guilders  ($1,066) .    The  price  of  bulls  at  this  time  varied  from  700  ($187) 
to  50,000  ($13,333)  guilders. 

The  potential  export  volume  is  unknown,  but  the  present  rate  of  exports 
might  be  maintained  indefinitely  without  depleting  the  present  cattle 
population,  or  even  be  increased  if  more  markets  could  be  found  at 
satisfactory  prices. 

The  Dutch  have  basic  requirements  for  export,  similar  to  those  of  USDA, 

i.  e. •♦freedom  from  tuberculosis,  brucellosis,  and  other  infectious 
diseases."    However,  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Agriculture  can  also  enforce 
the  following  regulations:  (a)  require  animals  for  export  to  meet 
standards  laid  out  by  the  inqporting  country;  (b)  require  a  certificate 
of  origin  stating  the  animals  came  from  a  farm  free  of  infectious 
diseases;  (c)  require  that  only  animals  inoculated  with  a  trivalent 
vaccine  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  within  not  less  than  iM  days  or 
more  than  U  months  are  eligible  (this  serum  is  available  from  the  Butch 
Government  at  a  reduced  price);  (d)  examination  against  udder  infection; 
(e)  the  Dutch  Government  has  a  quarantine  station  at  Hook  of  Holland  for 
animals  for  shipment  to  countries  which  require  a  quarantine  period 
before  e^qjort. 

The  conformation  of  the  export  animal  has  to  be  approved  before  entry 
into  the  Herd  Book  or,  if  they  are  too  young  for  entry,  they  must  have 
conformation  and  color  markings  that  will  insure  their  entry  into  the 
Herd  Book.    (Grade  Animals  are  also  exported,  but  with  less  control.) 

Production  records  of  any  female  exported  must  be  supplied,  idiere  known; 
if  not,  then  the  dam's  production  record.    If  the  first  2  cannot  be  met, 
then  the  records  of  both  granddaras  must  be  given.    Production  should  be 
given  on  the  dam  of  any  bull  for  export;  but,  if  not,  the  production  of 
both  granddams  must  be  given. 
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The  Dutch  fanner  gets  29  Dutch  cents  (7.7  cents,  U.S.)  guaranteed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  for  milk  testing  3.7  percent  fat.    Retail  milk 
sells  for  I|i4  Dutch  cents  (11.7  cents,  U.  S.)  after  it  has  been  reduced  to 
2.5  percent  butterfat.    The  1.2  percent  is  removed  befoxe  selling  retail 
to  make  butter  and  other  products.    The  minimum  wage  rate  in  the  cities 
does  not  make  the  relative  price  of  milk  high. 

V/hile  fat  percentage  is  still  the  most  important  factor  in  selling  milk 
for  industrial  uses,  several  Dutch  plants  are  beginning  to  buy  milk  on 
the  ratio  of  protein  content.    The  ratio  is  2/3  importance  on  fat,  l/3 
on  protein.    More  factories  each  month  are  beginning  to  buy  on  this  basis. 

In  October  19^8,  the  testing  of  cows  for  protein  as  well  as  butterfat 
began.    Now  they  have  records  on  15,000  to  20,000  cows  (80,000  records 
for  fat  alone) , 

Breeders  in  many  cases  have  their  own  bulls  and  use  AI  supplementally. 
One  co-op  visited  at  Alblesserwaard  was  composed  of  900  farmers  with 
18,000  cows,  and  is  using  17  bulls. 

Breeders  are  more  export-conscious  than  in  any  country  visited.  They 
were  eager  to  show  their  cattle  and  to  learn  vrtiat  U.  S.  breeders  are  doing 
to  meet  the  problems  that  face  all  world  breeders.    They  were  extremely 
cooperative  in  answering  questions. 

The  difference  in  type  of  cows  seen  was  apparent  from  the  first  farm 
visited,  but  not  so  narkedly  different  from  the  "American"  type  as  the 
German  Friesian.    The  cows  seen  differ  from  the  "American"  type,  primar- 
ily in  being  smaller,  coarser  over  the  withers,  shorter  in  the  body, 
heavier  muscled  in  the  fore  and  hind  quarters,  and  in  the  unevenness  and 
shape  and  texture  of  the  udder.    This  type  cow  is  well  established  in 
Europe  as  a  dual-purpose  animal. 

Dutch  emphasis  on  the  Latin  American  market  will  increase  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Artificial  insemination  is  well  established  (ijS  percent),  and  still  grow- 
ing. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Isle  of  Jersey. — This  island  is  small,  and  cattle  numbers  are  only  9,600 
head .    No  breeds  except  Jersey  are  permitted  on  the  island.    The  corr^jeti- 
tion  from  housing  is  causing  inflated  farmland  prices  and  increasing 
production  costs. 
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The  Jersey  islanders  feel  that  exports  of  2,000  head  a  year  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  their  industry  healthy.    The  present  rate  is  1400 
head.    This  is  one  of  the  few  places  that  can  meet  USDA  import  health 
regulations. 

Some  of  the  breeders  are  anxious  to  get  artificial  insemination  estab- 
lished, to  avoid  keeping  so  many  bulls  or  to  increase  export  income. 
They  possibly  could  use  U.  S.  semen  to  outcross  their  closely  bred 
animals. 

Jersey  is  a  resort.    The  permanent  population  is  about  60,000  persons, 
but,  during  the  summer,  there  will  be  as  many  as  125,000  visitors. 
With  only  6,000  cows  in  milk,  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  the  visitors 
and  local  residents  with  as  much  as  2  glasses  of  milk  per  day.  When 
the  summer  season  is  over,  there  is  a  large  milk  surplus. 

The  price  paid  to  the  Jersey  farmer  is  1  shilling  2  pence  (U.S.  16,2 
cents),  and  the  retail  price  is  1  shilling  6  pence  (U.  3.  21  cents). 

Isle  of  Guernsey. — Guernsey's  cattle  numbers  suffered  in  World  Tifer  II 
and  has  only  recently  recovered  to  near  its  prewar  level.    All  record- 
ing of  purebred  animals  ceased  during  the  occupation. 

All  the  milk  production  is  centralized  at  the  State's  dairy,  and  is 
increasing  steadily,    Guernsey,  like  Jersey,  is  a  vacation  spot,  and 
the  dairymen  cannot  profit  from  the  large  influx  of  visitors  without 
having  a  surplus  the  rest  of  the  year. 

As  in  Jersey,  competition  from  housing  is  causing  severe  inflation  in 
land  values  and,  in  turn,  increased  cost  of  production.    The  price  of 
milk  to  the  farmer  is  one  shilling,  three  pence,  per  quart  (17.5  U.  3. 
cents) ,  and  the  retail  price  is  one  shilling  seven  pence  per  quart 
(22  cents  U.  S.).    This  milk  is  all  sold  pasteurized  and  in  paper 
cartons.    The  farmer  gets  almost  the  same  portion  of  the  retail  price 
in  Guernsey  as  in  Jersey,  but  the  retail  price  is  relatively  cheaper 
than  in  Jersey. 

Artificial  insemination  is  receiving  more  and  more  emphasis,  and  much 
effort  is  being  expended  to  develop  proven  bulls. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  were  curtailed  in  1959,  during  a  quaran- 
tine period  imposed  on  Guernsey  because  of  a  foot-and-mouth  disease 
outbreak  on  a  neighboring  island.    The  quarantine  was  to  end  in  early 
i960  if  no  new  outbreaks  occurred. 

These  cattle  are  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  the  Guernseys  of  the 
United  States.    Inqjorts  of  breeding  cattle  into  Guernsey  are  forbidden. 
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with  the  result  tiiat  over  a  long  period  of  time  the  animals  become  very 
much  inbred.    It  may  be  very  advantageous  to  the  cattle  industry  on 
Guernsey  to  import  some  U.  S.  semen. 

The  production  of  the  cows  on  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey  could  be  in^jroved 
10  to  20  percent  by  putting  them  under  U.  S.  management  and  feeding  pro- 
grams . 

England . — The  Reading  Holstein  Bull  Show  was  observed  and  the  new  "Classi- 
ficatlon  Scheme"  which  is  being  introduced  to  the  English  breeders  was 
explained.    The  British  Friesian  Society  has  reached  a  point  now  where 
it  must  determine  liiich  type  to  set  up  as  "Ideal" — the  dual-purpose  "Dutch" 
type,  or  the  "Dairy"  or  "American"  type.    A  small  group  of  breeders  indi- 
cated the  decision  will  be  to  work  for  the  "American"  type.    However,  any 
changes  will  be  gradual.    This  would  be  breaking  with  a  long  and  well 
established  tradition  for  a  dual-purpose  animal. 

U.  S.  Ayrshire  breeders  may  be  interested  in  the  number  of  cows  qualify- 
ing in  the  Production  Clubs  in  England.    They  are: 

200,000  Pound  Club— members  (highest  lM  lactations  210,1483 

pounds  of  milk,  8/470  pounds  of  fat) 
1^0,000  Pound  Club~73  members 
100,000  Pound  Club— l,8i43  members 


FRANCE 

France  has  3  well  known  dairy  breeds,  known  in  the  United  States:  Hol- 
stein (called  Friesian),  Brown  Swiss  (called  Brune  des  Alpes) ,  and  Jersey. 
Each  of  these  breeds  maintains  a  Herd  Book  in  France. 

The  Holsteins  have  the  most  registered  animals  of  any  breed  in  France. 
There  are  2,ij69  bulls  and  k7 ,116  cows  permanently  entered  in  the  Herd 
Book  and  1Q,18U  bulls  and  38,911  cows  conditionally  entered,  awaiting 
final  classification  and  tests  of  production.    Bulls  have  to  be  inspected 
at    1  year  of  age,  and  cows  have  to  be  2  years  old.    The  dams  of  animals 
entered  in  the  Herd  Book  have  to  be  under  milk  control.    The  Herd  Book 
is  "open"5  that  is,  any  animal  with  3  generations  of  top  cross  of  purebred 
Friesian  sires  can  be  entered  if  its  conformation  and  milk  production  meet 
minimum  requirements. 

At  least  65  to  70  percent  of  all  Holstein  cows  are  artificially  insemi- 
nated.   The  bulls  used  in  AI  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.    The  ministry  is  reported  to  be  anxious  to  estab- 
lish a  dual-purpose-type  Friesian  and  will  not  approve  any  other  type  for 
use  in  France.    Information  is  that  this  control  is  also  extended  to 
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privately  owned  bulls,  and  that  any  importations  have  to  be  inspected 
and  approved  as  the  dual-purpose  type. 

French  breeders  are  reported  to  be  leaning  more  to  the  "American"  type 
animal  than  to  the  "Dutch"  dual-purpose  type,  but  it  is  reported  that 
the  control  by  the  Ministry  makes  progress  very  slow. 

French  milk  is  required  to  have  26  grams  of  butterfat  per  liter  (2.6 
percent).    Until  recently,  the  requirement  was  28  grams  (2.8  percent) 
per  liter.    The  price  of  milk  (expressed  in  terms  of  minutes*  wages 
of  the  minimum  wage  earner)  is  very  reasonable  at  only  18  minutes' 
work  to  pay  for  a  liter. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  price  in  relation  to  consumption  is  best  shown 
in  the  introduction  of  the  "Tetrapac"  paper  milk  cartons.    In  the  cities 
^ere  the  price  was  the  same  as  glass  containers,  sales  in  paper  com- 
pletely replaced  glass  (Strasbourg,  Nantes,  and  Lyons).    On  the  other 
hand,  in  Paris,  the  price  of  milk  in  Tetrapac  containers  was  5  francs 
higher  (about  1  U.  S.  cent)  than  in  glass  containers,  and  the  introduc- 
tion was  not  successful. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  the  only  conceivable  market  poten- 
tial for  U.  S.  dairy  breeds  would  be  for  the  Jersey  breed.    Among  the 
300  breeders  of  purebred  Jerseys  in  France,  there  should  be  a  chance 
to  sell  a  few  top-quality  bulls  for  the  AI  work. 
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